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Just Among Ourselves 


HIS is a fine time of the year for our pastors to 

place The Herald of Gospel Liberty into the homes 

of their people where it is not now being taken. 
The vacation period is over, or at least should be, and 
our churches are getting ready for the winter’s cam- 
paign. 


The long evenings are here when people are doing 
much more reading, and it is unfortunate, to say the least, 
if any of our homes are without religious literature. If 
only secular literature is read, it will mean unbalanced 
preparation for life’s duties and the individual cannot 
function in the way that he should. Some of our pastors 
are realizing this and are placing the church paper in the 
homes of their people. 


Rev. N. H. Thornburg, Farmland, Indiana, pastor of 
the Carlos and Liberty churches, sends us twelve new sub- 
scriptions and writes us as follows: 


I haven’t sent you any subscriptions for The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty for quite a while, so think it abcut time to remember you 
with a few new names. I am sending you eleven this time, hoping 
more shall follow soon. (One more has been received). 

It has meant so much to me of late because of its splendid 
— in dealing with the many perplexing problem of the present 

ay. 

I have just read Dr. Kerr’s book, “Thinking Through,” and 
think it a masterpiece. It will do a great good just at this time 
when such teaching is so much needed. O, that more people would 
think and not take so much for granted. 


We greatly appreciate this splendid list from Brother 
Thornburg and hope that many of our pastors will get 
busy and place The Herald into a goodly number of homes 
of their people. If only our church paper could be in the 
homes of one-half of our entire membership and read by 
them, what couldn’t the Christian Church do? 


Brother Pastor, will you not do your best to put the 
church paper in at least five new homes before Christmas? 


Then it will be fine if many of our readers will sub- 
scribe for one or more friends and send them The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty for the coming years as a Christmas 
present. In this way they will be reminded of them 
throughout the full fifty-two weeks of the year. Besides, 
if the paper is read by them as it should and, no doubt, 
it would be, it will be a real blessing to the entire home. 


Why not all get busy and do these things as unto the 
Most Sincerely, 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 


Lord? 
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Deaths 





Edwin Brown, born in 1858, passed away at his 
home after many months of suffering, during which 
he had shown wonderful patience and fortitude. Many 
years ago he united with the East Hounsfield Chris- 
tian Church, and he remained true and loyal to his 
church and to his Master to the end. At the time of 
his death he was a deacon and a member of the 
church board of trustees. He is survived by his wife 
and one daughter. Services were held from the 
church, October 4, 1926, his pastor, Rev. R. G. Eng- 
lish, officiating, with burial in North Watertown 
Cemetery. 





Emma Coon Ives, widow of the late Deacon Frank 
E. Ives, passed away suddenly, September 23, 1926, 
aged seventy-seven years. She united with the Chris- 
tian Church of East Hounsfield in 1880, and when 
the Ladies’ Aid was organized she vecame its first 
president. She loved her church and with her hus- 
band was ever ready to sacrifice for the welfare of 
the church and the Kingdom. For years she was a 
reader of The Herald of Gospel Liberty. ‘I'wo sons, 
Arthur and Burt, the latter of whom has taken his 
father’s place as a deacon, four grandchildren, and a 
host of friends in the church and the community 
mourn her departure. Funeral services were held 
from the home of her son, A. C. Ives, in Watertown, 
in charge of her pastor, Rev. R. G. Enzlish, with 
burial in Brookside Cemetery. 








Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


J. Elmer Lutz, Prospect, Ohio. 

J. S. Ehrheart, Beloit, Ohio. 

Percy ‘W. Caswell, 495 Hall St., Manchester, N. H. 
Wm. Q. McKnight, 41 Karahori Cho, Sendai, Japan. 
Frank Thomas, 1217 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
James M. Pittman, 2324 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia, 





Pa. 

W. T. Walters, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Mrs. F. E. Bullock, Winter Park, Florida. 

Chas. P. Lusk, 416 E. North St., Winchester, Indiana. 

David Hollenshead, Inglesmith, Pennsylvania. 

Wm. T. Scott, 1188 Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

E. E. Bennett, R. R. 6, Frankfort, Indiana. 

J. B. Speaker, c/o Chris George, Hatfield Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

P. S. Sailer, 634 E. 42nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lewis A. Duvall, Akersville, Pennsylvania. 

Clark A. Denison. R. R. 4, Dayton, Ohio. 

John Butts, 310 Camp St., Piqua, Ohio. 

Robert Karn, 513 N. Illinois St., Monticello, Indiana. 

Frank Wright, 5 Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio. 

A. B. Houseman, Mt. Orab, Ohio. 

W. H. Zenor, Darlington, Ind. 

J. D. Hampton, Advance, Indiana. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Earlston Christian Church will be in need of a 
pastor after December 15. This is a strategic field. 
Pastors interested ‘will write Mr. D. S. Garlick, Ever- 
ett, Pennsylvania. 





REVIVAL MEETINGS 


I am now booking dates for revival meetings to be 
held during this conference year and would be very 
glad to hear from some churches that desire an old- 
fashioned revival meeting. I will come and, with God’s 
help, help them to get back to the old landmarks 
where God wants us to be. 

. Terms: A freewill offering at the close of the meet- 
ing. 
(REv.) C. N. Brown. 

Magnetic Springs, Ohio. 





EVANGELISM AND LIFE SERVICE 
BOARD MEETING 


The Board of Evangelism and Life Service of the 
Christian Church will meet in annual session at ten 
a. m. Tuesday, November 30, 1926, in room 501 
— Publishing Association Building, Dayton, 

io. 

All members are expected to be present. 


McD. Howsare, Secretary. 





MISSION BOARD MEETING 


The Mission Board of the Christian Church, Home 
and Foreign Departments, will meet in regular annual 
session at ten a. m. Tuesday, November 30, 1926, in 
the Mission Rooms of The Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

All members are urged to be present and anyone 
having business with the board will act accordingly. 
WarrEN H. Denison, President, 

Mrs. ATHELLA M. Howsare, Secretary. 














1-9-2-7 Christian Service Calendar 


More Attractive Than Ever 


The Christian Service Calendar for 
1927 is printed in deeper, richer tones 
than usual. There are thirteen beautiful 
pictures in all, each a reproduction of a 
famous painting from some master art- 
ist. The front cover picture, Plock- 
horst’s famous masterpiece of Mary, Jo- 
seph, and Jesus’ flight into Egypt. The 
scene is sublimely executed, and is a mas- 
terpiece of the printer’s art. Printed on 
heavy paper stock in seven colors. The 
a twelve monthly sheets are beautifully 
2 hs illustrated with sacred art pictures in 
%, ; multi-colors, truly reproducing some of 
the world’s most famous paintings. 


The illustration shown on this page 
gives some idea of the beautiful pictures 
found on every page. The calendars 
are in beautiful colors and of course 
tmuch more attractive than can be shown 
in plain black picture. 
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Four interesting features which dis- 
tinguish our Christian Service Calendar 
are: 


1. The titles of the International Sun- 
day-schocl lessons for the fifty-two weeks 
of the year are given; also location of the 
lessons. 


2. The daily reading for each Satur- 


ssomarere ney ap $ day is the Golden Text for the following 
Ra satin ae SON: e Sunday’s lesson. 
8. The Christian Endeavor topics 


(Senior and Junior) for each Sunday 
are listed. 











4. Selected Scripture readings for every day of the year. A special Scripture theme 
is assigned to each month: March, comfort and praise; April, integrity; July, love, ete. 


Special Prices to Churches 


Note carefully the third column. It means much to you. 
Sell For Cost Profit 
Calendars $ 1.50 $ 1.25 $ 0.25 
Calendars 3.00 2.30 70 
Calendars 5.25 2.25 
Calendars 9.50 5.50 
Calendars 17.00 13.00 
Calendars 32.00 28.00 
Calendars 45.00 45.00 
Calendars 7 70.00 80.00 
Retail price, each 30 
Churches and Sunday-schools find that it is one truly satisfactory method of rais- 

ing funds. 
































Payment Plan: 1—Cash (preferred). 2—Payment within thirty days. 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Please ship Christian Service Calendars soon. 





(Plan 1) Inclosed is $ in payment. (Plan 2) We will send $ in payment in 
thirty days. 


Name 
Address 
References 











(Minister—name and address.) 





(Business man—name and address.) 
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Thanksgiving: The Measure of Living 


HANKSGIVING, if it have any vital meaning and place in our lives, 
T is something more than an incident in the year’s calendar, or a mood 
of ecstasy and expansiveness when all is going well. It becomes ulti- 
mately the truest and deepest expression of life, and the test of the worth 
of life itself. If we have nothing to be thankful for, life itself is not worth 
while; so that the value of life for us becomes measured in a very real way 
by the extent to which we attain the vision, and express the spirit of 
thanksgiving. Much conventional thanksgiving is formal, thoughtless, and 
selfish. It may even be a spontaneous outburst of gratitude for prosperity 
and good fortune, without having any social quality and without being the 
expression of a philosophy of life and a religious experience. It is only 
when there is such a deeper note of human solidarity, and a sense of the 
unity of life in the presence of God that relates us to all his universe, that 
thanksgiving becomes real. When A in his thankfulness for good things 
began to ask himself whether he could be thankful if, like B, he were 
facing experiences of poverty, sorrow, failure, and disappointment, his 
thanksgiving is immediately put to the test. If it be genuine it is im- 
mediately deepened by new relationships of A to his own soul, to his neigh- 
bor B, and to his God. When personal thanksgiving is dominated by social 
vision and the love of God it is in the way of creating for all men a con- 
sciousness of life and its value, that instinctively quickens the spirit of wor- 
ship. Thus the secret of thanksgiving is the secret of living itself.—The 
Congregationalist. 
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About Folks and Things 


Miss Martha R. Stacy, our highly es- 
teemed missionary in Japan, changes her 
address from Sendai to 55 Tackimachi, Ishi- 
nomaki, Japan, in which field of labor she 
has been transferred. 

Rev. Mrs. M. G. Rheubottom, of Waka- 
rusa, Indiana, has recently been visiting 
Rev. J. J. Beisiegel and family at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, and preached for him at his 
Booneville Church two weeks ago on Sunday 
morning. 

Foreign Mission Secretary Minton was the 
special speaker at the mid-week service of 
the Church of Christ (Disciple) last week. 
This church has been making a special effort 
to build up its mid-week attendance and is 
being rewarded with an excellent response. 

Rev. J. W. Kemmerer, of Morganville, 
New York, has accepted a call to become 
pastor of the church at Springboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. Brother Kemmerer began his work 
November 14, succeeding Rev. Norval C. 
Kern, who recently took up the work at Hil- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Pastors and churches desiring a song 
leader and helper for evangelistic meetings 
will do well to communicate with Mrs. Frank 
Andrew, 2347 N. New Jersey Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Mrs. Andrew is quite 
well known to many of our Indiana churches 
and her services as song leader greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Providence, Rhode Island, Dr. W. G. 
Sargent pastor, has a very active Christian 
Endeavor which is pushing its work for the 
fall and winter with a very attractive pro- 
gram with special subjects covering a num- 
ber of most practical themes and including 
a pageant. The society has well planned 
social activities for the year also. 


The Intermediates of Walnut Hills 
Church, Dayton, observed their sixth 
birthday Tuesday evening of last week 
with a delightful dinner in the gymnasium 
of the church. For the third consecutive 
year Mr. Hermon Eldredge was the speaker 
of the occasion, and as usual he brought 
the young people a most helpful message. 


Last Friday Foreign Mission Secretary 
Minton received a cable message from the 
McKnights announcing their safe arrival in 
Tokyo, Japan, and that all of them were 
well. This will be good news to a host of 
friends who have been following them dur- 
ing the days of their furlough and who have 
learned to appreciate more fully the splen- 
did work they are doing. 


The Mortons have been very busy in 
Santa Isabel, Porto Rico, supplying articles 
from their industrial work for the Christ- 
mas trade in the States. They have done 
their best to ship the goods in ample time. 
Foreign Mission Secretary Minton has a 
few strands of beads and drawn-work linen 
handkerchiefs which he will be glad to sell 
at the prevailing prices—twenty-five and 
forty cents for the beads and a dollar for 


the handkerchiefs. This is not to conflict 
with any orders sent to Porto Rico, but 
merely to help out any who at the last min- 
ute wish such articles. 


Rev. J. J. Beisiegel of Winona Lake, In- 
diana, is assisting Rev. J. M. Miller in 
Kingdom Enlistment Week services at 
Waterford, Indiana. Brother Beisiegel has 
just completed like services at his Collamer 
Church. This series proved a fine blessing 
to Collamer. Twenty were added to the 
church on Sunday morning, ranging in ages 
from ten to seventy-six years, and every line 
of the work strengthened. 


Rev. Ernest Treber, one of the best known 
pastors of the Eastern Indiana Conference, 
has resigned the Hannas Creek and Boston 
pastorate, to accept a call to Pleasant Hill, 
Miami Ohio Conference. Brother Treber is 
a hard student and an earnest worker, and 
he will be heartily welcomed to the bounds 
of the Miami Ohio Conference. Rev. A. W. 
Hook has been supplying the pulpit at 
Pleasant Hill on several different Sundays. 


High Water Church, Mt. Vernon Confer- 
ence, Rev. V. C. Humphrey pastor, observed 
Rally Day on Sunday, October 31, with 
morning and afternoon services. One of the 
interesting features of the program was the 
burning of the note for the indebtedness on 
the church, the building of which was begun 
in 1918 under the leadership of Rev. Frank 
Moorhouse. The Ladies’ Aid society has 
been an important factor in eliminating the 
debt, and in addition has recently painted 
the church and made other improvements. 


Rev. A. W. Hook, so widely known among 
us, will have the deep sympathy of the 
brotherhood in the loss of his sister, Miss 
Margaret S. Hook, of Middletown, Ohio, 
whose death occurred November 17. Miss 
Hook was sixty-five years of age and for 
fifty years had been a most faithful member 
of the Presbyterian Church, exemplifying 
her faith by her beautiful life. For a num- 
ber of years she had had very poor health; 
and during all this time she and her sis- 
ter who made their home together have had 
the most thoughtful and helpful attentions 
from their brother. The funeral was at 
Middletown and the burial at Phoneton last 
Saturday. 


Rev. W. P. Kibbey, of Lebanon, Indiana, 
one of our older and most highly respected 
ministers, will have the very deep sympathy 
of the brotherhood in the loss of his son, 
Prof. Alvin C. Kibbey, who passed away at 
a hospital in Shelbyville, Indiana, on No- 
vember 16, from an illness which covered 
several years and required a number of 
surgical operations, the last of which was 
performed only a few days before his death. 
Mr. Kibbey was the superintendent of the 
public schools at Shelbyville. He was a 
most estimable character, and greatly loved 
by that community. The Shelbyville papers 
gave a long account of his life and service, 
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and spoke in very highest terms of him. 
The funeral was held in the First Methodist 
Church of Shelbyville, Rev. L. T. Freeland 
and Rev. T. J. Wilson officiating; the inter- 
ment was at the Old Union Christian 
Church, near Jamestown, of which he was a 
member—short services being conducted 
there by the pastor, Rev. T. J. Wilson. 


Brother J. E. West of Suffolk, Virginia, 
writes us the following very interesting item 
of what an organized class can do to pro- 
mote church attendance among its members 
if only it sets itself to the task. We are 
wondering what other class can show a 
larger percent of church attendance on the 
part of its members. If your class can beat 
the record let us know. Brother West says: 

The record of the Philathea class of the 
Suffolk Christian Church Sunday-school 
shows that the organized class does not pre- 
vent church attendance as is generally 
claimed by critics of the Organized Sunday- 
school Class. The percentage of church at- 
tendance for the month of July was 57.6 
percent, for October 67.2 percent, and for 
July and October 63.7 percent. I believe 
that the attendance for the year would be 
at least 65 percent. 


The Minutes for the last session of the 
Miami Ohio Conference has just reached us. 
Rev. S. M. Woods, the secretary, has done 
a splendid job of classifying the material 
and making it easy of access. The high cost 
of printing makes such Minutes by far too 
expensive to remain unused; and our differ- 
ent conferences should develop some better 
plan of getting the people of the churches 
to read their conference records than any 
of them, so far as we know, have yet done. 
We would be very glad indeed to have any 
conference officer or pastor report to us any 
real success along this line. We are won- 
dering if it would not be possible to use 
such Minutes as the basis for a public dis- 
cussion, assigning the various major topics 
to different individuals for this purpose? 


The first Sunday services for the new 
Dayton View Church which is being 
launched under the auspices of the Miami 
Ohio Conference were held Sunday, Novem- 
ber 14, in a school building near the site 
which has been purchased for the new build- 
ing. Rev. W. J. Hall, the pastor, has spent 
most of his time in conference field work 
looking after funds for the project, and has 
found time to enlist the interest of an en- 
couraging number of folks in that section 
of the city and it was felt that the time 
had come to begin actual church services. 
The first meeting was very encouraging, 
especially considering the facilities for the 
service. A splendid nucleus was formed for 
both Sunday-school and preaching services, 
and it is expected that the group will in- 
crease Sunday by Sunday as aggressive 
work is continued to this end. It is ex- 
ceedingly important’ that matters be pushed 
rapidly and that the churches of the con- 
ference come quickly to the financial aid of 
the movement with their full quota. There 
is not a church but that will feel better and 
be itself well prospered by having done its 
share in this united undertaking. 
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The Spirit of Gratitude 


OTHING is easier than to participate in our marvel- 
N ous blessings, which virtually all of us here in 
America share in these days of peace and pros- 
perity, without having any due recognition of how grate- 
ful we should be—unless, indeed, it be to deceive ourselves 
into thinking that we are honestly and very truly grateful 
when in reality it is nothing more than a pleasant little 
sentiment which means nothing vital. It is against such 
superficial and meaningless gratitude that most of us 
need caution at the Thanksgiving time. It is so natural 
for us at this season of the year to speak about our many 
blessings and to remind ourselves that we really should be 
thankful for many things which we have and even more 
thankful for many things which we do not have, that it 
is exceedingly easy, unless we are careful, to indulge in 
the emptiest sort of pretense. We simulate gratitude, and 
say pretty little pet phrases about how grateful we are. 
But the question is whether or not such gratitude really 
and truly means anything to us or to the world or whether 
we have simply indulged in a harmless little pastime. In 
fact, would not our lives go along in the same channel 
and the needy old world drag along in the same sort of 
way if most of us never pretended that we were thankful 
at all? 


IKE everything else gratitude is a vital experience only 

as it molds and shapes the life differently. The only 
real test of how thankful one is that his lot is as blest 
as it is with health and strength and the necessities, and 
even luxuries, of life is that it makes him do something 
really worth while to show to God and to the world 
that his gratitude for these blessings is real and in 
earnest. This is the acid test which reveals if his grati- 
tude be genuine or spurious—whether or not it sends him 
out into the world to be different and to live differently 
than otherwise he would if he did not feel this sense of 
obligation to God and to humankind for the blessings 
which he enjoys. ‘One of the discouraging aspects of pres- 
ent day life is the manner in which the great body of men 
and women take the good things of life as a matter of 
course, with no seeming sense of appreciation whatever of 
how vastly indeed they are indebted to God and to their 
fellowkind for these many blessings which they every day 
enjoy. The bare recital of the common, everyday com- 
forts and privileges which most of us enjoy would seem to 
be fabulous tales of luxury to our hardy forbears. The 
hard and ugly phases of life have been mostly wiped out 
by modern inventions and conveniences. The amount of 
physical discomfort suffered by the average person, even 
in the rigors of winter, is negligible. The “horny hands 
of toil” have almost disappeared; for the kind of toil 


which made horny hands is now done almost exclusively 
by machinery in all save a very few trades. Farmers and 
shop men can well vie with those of the professions in 
their smooth skin and well kept appearance. Such facts 
are only significant indications of the advent of a type of 
ease and comfort, of a surpassing wealth of rich foods 
and fine clothing, enjoyed by the common people of today 
which surpass the dream of royalty of a few generations 
ago. The hours and conditions of toil are incomparably 
the best in the history of humanity, the living conditions 
of the poor as well as the rich are tremendously improved, 
and the whole of life has been lifted onto a very much 
higher plane of comfort and indulgence. Yet in spite of 
all this, it is doubtful if there was ever more restlessness 
and dissatisfaction with life, and less real contentment 
and enjoyment of life, than at the present time. One is 
continually amazed at how few there are who are satis 
fled with their lot in life and how many there be who are 
nervous and restless and feel that they are not getting 
all that is their due simply because some of their friends 
or neighbors are outstripping them in a mad race to ac- 
cumulate useless wealth or to spend it foolishly. To 
multitudes of men and women prosperity has proven a 
curse rather than a blessing simply because their lives 
have been barren of the spirit of thanksgiving. They 
have felt under no real obligation to either God or their 
fellow-men. Perhaps no other one thing would work a 
larger measure of contentment and satisfaction to the 
human race, or be instrumental in promoting more far- 
reaching movements of beneficent service, than would a 
real spirit of thankfulness in the hearts of men and 
women set at actual work among them. 


T would be foolish to pretend that everything is all right 
in the world and that there is no cause for dissatisfac- 
tion or complaint. The Herald does not take second place 
to anyone in lamenting the fact that there is so much in- 
equality in wealth and so much injustice in the distribu- 
tion of the pleasure and profits of life. The hand of 
poverty is still exceedingly heavy upon many, and the 
distress of pain and disease is a very common experience. 
Multitudes of men and women toil long and hard, and 
many there be who are sorely perplexed with financial 
difficulties. And yet every observing student knows that 
it is not among such as these, as a rule, that one finds the 
greatest dearth of gratitude. The spirit of complaint and 
discontent is far larger among the rich and the well-to-do 
than it is among the poor. It is from the ranks of the 
highly paid trades and workingmen from which comes 
most of the grumbling about the hours and the wages, 
rather than from those who work the longest hours for 
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the poorest pay. And the richly bedecked and highly painted so- 
cial circles furnish far more envy and unhappiness than do the 
unfortunates in the hospitals and blind and deaf asylums of this 
land. Not that we would for a moment discourage the effort of the 
laboring world to improve its working conditions. But all of its 
agitation for shorter hours and higher wages will prove a curse 
that will eat into the happiness of laboring men and women like 
a canker if it teaches them to dislike hard work and to love 
idleness and to be dissatisfied with the lot in which inevitably most 
of them will have to spend their days until they die. Not that we 
would discourage men and women of any state in life from trying 
to better their condition. But all of their ambition will turn to 
gall and wormwood if it dull their sense of appreciation of and their 
satisfaction in the very real blessings which already they possess. 
Happiness, contentment, the spirit of thanksgiving and gratitude, 
spring not from health and prosperity and comfortable circum- 
stances and easy hours of labor; but from the heart—from the 
indomitable spirit of grit and courage with which we tackle the 
lot which it is ours to live, and the good sense with which we make 
the largest possible use of the health and the strength and the 
things which we do have, for our own happiness and the happiness 
of others about us. This is one of the most needed lessons which 
the human race the world over needs to learn today. It would have 
vast effect upon the peace and contentment of humanity; and in 
the end, it would work mightily for a more equitable distribution 
of the physical comforts and emoluments to the various groups and 
classes of humankind. Happy is he who in his own heart has 
learned this sunny spirit of gratitude for the good things which 
he does already enjoy. 


An Opportunity to Test Yourself 


F it be truce, as we think it is, that the spirit of Thanksgiving 
may be a very empty and spurious exercise if it expends itself 
only in words and songs of praise, then every one of us ought 

to welcome some opportunity to test our spirit of Thanksgiving 
to see whether or not it be genuine. Such a test is set before us 
following close upon the heels of Thanksgiving Day, to try whether 
or not we have really meant it when we told God how grateful 
we were for all of his loving benefits to us. This opportunity is 
Golden Rule Sunday, December 5, with its offering for the Near 
East Relief. Surely if any man or woman who will see these 
words would for a moment sit down and seriously contrast his or 
her own life and surroundings with that of the orphaned children 
for whom this help is asked, he or she would be something less 
than human if the heart is not shamed into a sense of the munifi- 
cence of the earthly comforts and blessings which we all are 
sharing. 

For us here in America it is simply impossible to conceive the 
dire conditions which prevail in the Near East. Beside the cruel 
and devastating rule of the Turks, there is that perennial poverty 
—ages old—under which the inhabitants eke out what would be 
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little more than a bare living to most of us. Then in addition to 
all of this comes the scourge of massacre, the murder of loved ones, 
the utter aloneness, the absolute hopelessness save for the hand 
of sympathy and protection which has been held out by the Chris- 
tian world through the Near East Relief organization. And now 
on top of all that, comes the earthquake of a few days ago, with its 
destruction of property and food supplies, making hundreds of 
homeless refugees and exposing them to suffering and even death 
unless help is rushed to them immediately. What Christian man 
or woman in the security and comforts of his or her own home 
here in America can contemplate such a situation, and think of it 
in the terms of human flesh and human hearts in the form of sweet 
little boys and girls, without being stung to a deep sense of lack of 
appreciation and gratitude for the blessings which are really ours. 
No matter if sometimes the way has seemed hard, no matter if the 
limitations have sometimes been rather cruel and biting, there is not 
one of us who can look squarely at our own condition in life set 
against such a background as that without acknowledging the 
fact that we do have tremendously much for which to be thankful. 

And now lest that newly awakened spirit of Thanksgiving be- 
come simply an empty and meaningless phrase, let us make it an 
actual and meaningful thing in our own lives and in the lives of 
others by crystallizing it into a liberal offering for the Near East 
Relief. Already we have certainly given our missionary thank 
offering at the Thanksgiving service held by the missionary society 
in our own church. We have become accustomed to this; for the 
gdod women of our churches will not permit our missionary spirit 
to die, nor allow the Thanksgiving season to pass without stirring 
up our hearts in grateful offering for the extension of the Kingdom 
through the missionary channels at home and abroad. Because we 
are Christian men and Christian women, we have made this mis- 
sionary thank offering large enough to be a genuine expression of 
gratitude on the part of a full-grown man or a full-grown woman 
who speaks of sacrifice and self-denial in a cause for which the 
Cross stands symbol. 

But now comes this additional appeal as an added mark of our 
gratitude—an added acknowledgment of the abundance with which 
we are blessed. We are asked to make Golden Rule Sunday a day 
of self-denial, and to give to the orphaned children of the Near 
East at least as much as a big Sunday dinner would cost us. 
Whether we go without the big dinner and eat the frugal meal 
instead, or not, surely there is no real man—or woman—in Ameri- 
ca today whose heart would not beat with just a little more manly 
pride and satisfaction with himself and with life in general if he 
gave at least that much to the offering on Golden Rule Sunday. It 
may well become a test for each of us, whether or not Thanks- 
giving Day has meant anything real and worth while to us or not. 

Every pastor and church should engage in this offering for 
Golden Rule Sunday. And then it should be hurried immediately 
through the proper channels to Secretary J. F. Burnett, Dayton, 
Ohio, so that our denomination may receive the proper credit for 
all which it does for this good cause. 


The Trend of Events 


The Marlborough Query 


The rather startling announcement the other day that the high 
Holy Rota Tribunal of the Roman Catholic Church last July con- 
firmed an annulment of the marriage of the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough and the former Consuelo Vanderbilt raises a searching ques- 
tion as to the sense of humor as well as to the standard of ethics 
in vogue in high Catholic circles. The Duke and Miss Vanderbilt 
were married in St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, in New York City, 
cn November 6, 1895. Both had been baptized and confirmed in 
Episcopalian faith. They lived together for twenty-five years, 
and two children were born to them. Then six years ago the 
Duchess cbtained a divorce in the England Civil Courts. Both were 
afterward remarried. Because of his divorce, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, by order of the Bishop of Oxford, was not permitted to 
attend the Oxford Diocesan Conference in England, and lately he 





has been attending the Catholic Church. In order for him to be- 
come a Reman Catholic, under its rules against divorce, it was 
necessary that he should either renounce his present wife or that 
the first marriage should be proved invalid. The chance of secur- 
ing so prominent a member was not to be missed, and so the Cath- 
olic Tribunal comes to his rescue by annuling his first marriage on 
the ground that the bride had entered intc it unwillingly—though 
for twenty-five years the parties had lived together and given 
birth to two children! 


And now comes the question whether or not the Catholic Church 
has a sufficient sense of humor to realize that to everybody else but 
Catholics the annulment is a joke of the very worst kind and in 
exceedingly bad taste? And the mofe piercing question arises as 
to the standards of ethics maintained by the Catholic Church; 
for rather than accept a divorced person it seems to prefer to enroll 
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in its membership a man whom it itself declares has for twenty- 
five years lived in fornication. By no subterfuge of ecclesiastical 
rule can the Catholic Church clear itself from the unsavory and re- 
pellant position into which it has put itself. Such a thing may have 
passed muster even for a church in the Dark Ages, but it will be as 
nauseating to decent Catholics as it is to other clean-lived people 
today. 


Forty-one Percent Dividend—Twelve Dollars a Week Wages 

It is useless to try to persuade any informed person that there 
are not deep and foundational injustices in the present divisions 
which are being made of the profits of many of our great business 
concerns—injustices so foundational that sooner or later there is 
bound to be a most ruthless reckoning in this country unless the 
employers of labor come to their senses and make their own ad- 
justments quickly enough. One of our exchanges calls attention 
to a glaring instance of what we have in mind. The newspapers 
recently reported the robbery of a daughter of the late Mr. Wool- 
worth in a New York hotel through which she lost upwards of a 
million dollars. Even at that, it was hinted that the loss was so 
small compared to her wealth that the lady would not be much 
disturbed thereby. The wife of Mr. Kresge, another noted million- 
aire in this same line of business, has also figured in the news- 
papers lately. She claims that by prenuptial agreement with her 
husband she was to have had several million dollars worth of 
Kresge stock which she has not yet received. 


In the face of such vast wealth on the part of these owners of 
five and ten cent stores, it is an alarmingly significant fact that the 
United States Women’s Bureau reports that eighty percent of the 
employees in the five and ten cent stores of this country last year 
received less than twelve dollars a week. Even twelve dollars, as 
every one knows, is not a decent living wage in a city—and it is 
questionable if any woman can maintain herself upon such a small 
sum and still keep her life respectable. 


Now over against such wages place the fact that the Woolworth 
stock two years ago paid thirty-two percent, and would have paid 
more if some of the profits had not been used to open ninety-six 
new stores. Last year the Kresge stock paid forty-one percent. 
Since 1916 it has paid 450 percent in stock dividends alone. Yet 
literally thousands of the girls and women who help earn such 
fabulous dividends are working for less than twelve dollars a week 
—a wage which is a constant temptation and impetus to sell their 
virtue! ; 

It is no wonder that when the wealthy owner of one of these 
chain stores solicited Senator Couzens sometime ago for a donation 
for a working girls’ club, the senator, after he had made his gift, 
advised this rich owner of five and ten cent stores that it would 
be a far more virtuous and commendable thing for him to raise 
the wages of his women clerks than it would be to be building 
girls’ clubs! 


He is living in a fool’s paradise, and knows nothing of either 
history or human nature, who kids himself into believing that hu- 
man society will continue indefinitely to permit hard-working 
women to toil for less than a living wage simply in order that the 
wives and daughters of the millionaire owners of the business may 
flaunt their prodigal luxury and waste in our eyes. Do not let 
anyone persuade you that this is not a dangerous social situation for 
any enlightened country to be in. 


Does “Personal Liberty” Mean the Right to Get Half Drunk? 


One of the most absurd arguments which is used against prohi- 
bition is that of personal liberty. Everywhere sees the personal 
inclinations of individuals more and more restrained in order that 
we may live together in this modern age of ours. People are told 
how fast they may drive and where they may walk and when they 
may walk and where they may not spit or smoke—and no one thinks 
of it as a curtailment of personal liberty, simply because such 
restrictions are necessary for the health and the safety of the 
public. Under this long and well-established principle of the right 


of the public to protect itself against peril or discomfiture, all, of 
this talk about personal liberty as opposed to prohibition becomes 
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pure nonsense when one takes into account the undeniable peril and 
wreckage caused to innocent parties by drunkards. 

But those who are opposed to prohibition concede that the 
drunkard has no right to get drunk. They admit that it is far too 
dangerous to the public to allow drunken men or women to go 
careening around in high-powered autos. But the question at once 
arises, how drunk dare a man be before he becomes a peril or a 
nuisance to others? Anybody who knows anything at all about 
drinking knows that the chap who is “three sheets in the wind” 
is a far more hilarious and dangerous speeder than is the old 
codger who is really drunk. By what logic or common sense, then, 
can the anti-prohibitionist claim that the drunkard forfeits his 
right to personal liberty but that the far more dangerous moderate 
drinker can claim his as an inherent American right and principle? 
We have seen this theory nowhere more thoroughly exploded than 
in the little booklet, “Yes, It’s the Law and It’s a Good Law,” which 
our friend, Dr. Nolan R. Best, has prepared for the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council of Churches. He puts it in this 
way: 

Nobody, so far as known, seriously insists that in order to be a 
free American a citizen needs either to possess or exercise a liberty 
to get drunk. If two glasses of whisky will intoxicate the drinker, 
then it is acknowledged that the law may punish him for taking 
two drinks of whisky without robbing him of any of the heritage 
of freedom for which his revolutionary forefathers fought and 
died. But how then could it be that his manly liberty is infringed 
if the law hinders him from taking one drink which would half 
intoxicate him? 

Is it to be supposed that the Declaration of Independence guar- 
antees a man the freedom to get half-drunk or even a third-drunk 
or a quarter-drunk and yet denies him the right of being com- 
pletely drunk? .... 

What won’t intoxicate won’t satisfy those who demand modifica- 
tion. Demand for a “kick” means nothing at all except a thirst 
for something that will make a man moderately, mellowly drunk. 
None but a few degraded fools really wish to drink themselves into 
insensibility. But for the first stages on the way to that end, 
there still survives an abundant appetite. 
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Taking advantage of the presence of the Queen of Roumania 
in this country, a large number of very prominent individuals have 
petitioned Her Majesty to give her personal consideration to those 
religious minorities in Roumania which are suffering under unjust 
discriminations. These include Baptists, Jews, Lutherans, Pres- 
byterians, Unitarians, and Roman Catholics. The petition ex- 
presses the conviction that if the Queen would use her royal influ- 
ence in the behalf of these suffering minorities, the hopeful prog- 
ress which has already been made by the Roumanian government 
toward a solution of this problem would be very materially aug- 
mented and present conditions vastly improved. The petition bears 
such noted signatures as Evangeline Booth, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Dr. Albert C. Diffenbaugh, President William H. P. Faunce, Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dr. William E. Gilroy, Dr. Paul S. Lein- 
bach, and many others equally notable. The movement is being 
promoted by The Independent, 10 Arlington Street, Boston, and 
people throughout the nation who deplore the injustice and suffer- 
ing which are being imposed upon these religious minorities, and 
who believe in the right of freedom in religious matters, are urged 
to join in this petition. Neither the early return of the Queen to 
her own country nor the distasteful publicity in which she has 
figured in the newspapers should discourage this movement. Peo- 
ple should hasten their petition to The Independent, and the best 
possible use will be made of it. 


o 


One of the periodicals of the Southern Baptist Church, The 
Western Recorder, notes with apprehension the growing tendency of 
ministerial students to marry before they complete their education. 
It declares that thirty years ago only about ten percent of the stu- 
dents in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary were married 
men; but today at least one-third, and sometimes as high as forty 
percent, of these men have assumed the financial and other re- 
sponsibilities of supporting a family before their education is com- 
pleted. Our exchange rightly feels that this is a tendency which 
should be discouraged. 





serious study of the industrial question. 

Not many employers are so doing, but I 
could find excellent company as a student 
among Christian idealists and_ scientific 
economists. History reveals no precedent of 
a dominant class that ever did question its 
own right or its own permanence. It is for 
this reason, perhaps, that history is a series 
of revolutions. But Christian brotherliness 
would demand of me at least that I have an 
intelligent understanding of my position as 
an employer, with some vision as to the 
tendencies and outlook in the world of in- 
dustry of which I am a part. 

From such a study I would learn that the 
world of humanity, broadly speaking, is in 
the grip of “the acquisitive society.” We 
have built a machine civilization, marvelous 
beyond our own imagination, but we have 
not socially appropriated it. 


|: I were an employer I would make a 


It I Were an Employer 


BY ONE WHO IS NOT AN EMPLOYER 


sick, preaching religion, and teaching the 
multitude are functions reserved to those 
who have licenses. Wandering about with 
nowhere to lay one’s head is prohibited by 
our vagabondage laws. A reign of God in 
the earth is a dream of cranks and ne’er- 
do-wells. It simply would not work. In- 
telligent people do not bother their heads 
about it. They give their attention only to 
practical things. 

Under such withering scorn the Christian 
religion has retreated into a new monasti- 
cism. It has withdrawn from the world of 
affairs. Not being able to operate in the 
earth, it seeks to operate in heaven. Em- 


ployers, even Christian employers, are left 
to their own devices. 

And so my study would show me eventual- 
ly that there is no immediate and individual 
solution of the labor problem. In a field of 


where “they that plant the vineyards shall 
eat the fruit of them.” 

Now in order to do any of these things I 
would have to understand my employees. 
Much that they desire is ill-formed in their 
own minds. But I would try to get their 
point of view and then help them to think 
through to their own goal. I would not 
toady to them. I would not flatter them. 
Such a course would not help either them 
or myself. 

There is so much dull routine in modern 
industry that what the workers need most is 
self-expression. But I would go farther 
than a “company union” or profit-sharing. 
Like Mr. Arthur Nash, I would urge the 
men to form their own union and to be 
affiliated in the usual way with the work- 
ers of their own craft or industry every- 
where. If labor reaches the land of promise,. 

they must all march together. 





I would favor the “closed 





Therefore “things are in the ¢ 
saddle.” We are in the grip 
not of the old-fashioned ma- 
terialistic philosophy but of a 
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THANKSGIVING 


shop.” Then the labor organi- 
zation would be completely re- 
sponsible for their part of the 
co-operative enterprise. The 


WHiTe in the moonlight the frost is now gleaming, 

As we trudge homeward through the gray dusk, 

We who have garnered the fruits of our dreaming, 
The apples, the honey, the corn from the husk. 


practical and dominant ma- 
terialism that is crushing out 
all Christian idealism and all 


principle of the “closed shop” 
is recognized and in force in 


other idealism and running the 
world by brute force. Our 
present despotisms are the 
despotisms of commerce. Our 
modern militarism is the police 
force of commerce. Our wars 
are for commercial advantage. 

The soul of man is crushed. 
The individual feels impotent 
against forces so titanic. He 
grows cynical—and conforms. 
The spirit of the age is the 
spirit of the machine. Every- 
thing is standardized. Modern 
psychology has taught the 
commercial rulers of mankind 
how to employ the appeal to the 
mob. We are held in the grip 








Little winds murmur and candles are throwing 
Light on the path that is leading our feet 
To the glad homestead, where Love with eyes glowing 
Is waiting with laughter and lips passing sweet. 


We have reaped of our sowing; our barns are now teeming 
With the rich largess of meadow and field, 
And through the twilight the stars softly beaming 

Whisper of God and the pact we have sealed. 


Ever he spoke to us in the birds’ singing, 
The thunder, the lightning, the breath of the storm; 

The Master walked with us where green grass was springing, 
Until our dim dreamings took ultimate form. 


We have hearkened and lo, the sweet secret of living 
Has come to our hearts in the breath of the sod, 

And now in wild rapture and songs of thanksgiving 
Our gladness exults to the glory of God. 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer, in The Congregationalist. 


all the professional walks of 
life. Only those admitted to 
the profession may practice. 
Why not apply the same rule 
in industry and then hold the 
industrial workers to a high 
standard even as we do our 
professional men and women? 
This was the policy of our 
Government during the World 
War: Have the men organize 
and then hold them responsible. 

Labor is not asking for 
special favors. Labor does not 
wish to be patronized. The 
workers want to live their own 
lives and eat the bread of self- 
respect. So, like Mr. Ford, I 











of propaganda. Webowatthe 


would try to give them good 





shrine of the full dinner pail. 

The printing press, the moving picture, and 
the radio are magical in their power. They 
can turn a peaceful people to bloodthirsti- 
ness and war. 

Under the crush of these new forces the 
teaching of Jesus is smothered out. Promi- 
nent churchmen gamble their millions in the 
game for political power. The honest efforts 
of minorities to better human conditions 
through the State are laughed to scorn. The 
modern prophets are not stoned to death or 
burned at the stake. Their reputations are 
murdered by propaganda and they are left 
with no influence and no hearing. If Saint 
Paul should go to a modern industrial city, 
that ancient charge that he was crazy from 
much learning would be fatal. He would 
have no audience. 

Jesus would not be tolerated in our time. 
In fact, he is not tolerated. Healing the 


unscrupulous competition, it is usually the 
unscrupulous that survive. I might desire 
to run my industrial plant “as Jesus would 
do,” but my competitor, not being bound by 
any such scruples, might be able to produce 
a cheaper article by paying starvation wages 
and so be able to drive me out of the market. 

A careful study of my problem would 
show me that modern industry is in a fluid 
state. It is of comparatively recent origin 
and is probably on its way to a more per- 
manent basis. Therefore, as a Christian, I 
would desire to conduct my business in such 
a way as to accomplish two practical ob- 
jects: 

1. To solve the bread problem for my 
men and myself in the immediate situation. 
We must live now. 

2. So to conduct the industry that it will 
point the way to that juster social order 


wages, short hours, and good 
living conditions. Let them build their own 
libraries and pipe organs. The problems of 
Christian civilization can be worked out only 
in freedom. 

But meanwhile I would understand and I 
would try to have my employees understand 
that as long as the present (the acquisitive) 
order of society lasts we cannot any of us or 
any group of us fully practice the co-oper- 
ative ideal. Early Christianity first ex- 
pressed itself in a local communism at Jeru- 
salem and then launched out to conquer the 
Empire and turn it into a Christian civili- 
zation. So Christianity today has its world 
to conquer. We are to “seek first the King- 
dom of God.” We cannot practice the 
Kingdom of God fully till it is fully come. 

In the conduct of my business there would 
be many ways in which I would be forced 
to “play the game” according to the rules. 
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But this would not compel me to believe in 
the game or to admire it. We are in a 
transitory state. If we stoop we must 
“stoop to conquer.” 

But I would earnestly endeavor to avoid 
“doing evil that good may come.” We can- 
not wipe out trickery with trickery. We 
must play our game in a spirit of fairness, 
even while we strive for a new and a better 
game. 

Showing my men that I sympathized with 
all their aspirations for something better, I 
would try to show them the unwisdom of 
grasping after fleeting shadows. Even 
larger wages mean nothing to them in the 
midst of mounting prices. What we must 
have to be real brothers is democracy in 
industry. We have learned its value in the 
political field. We must learn its value in 
the industrial field. When those who use 
the great machines are their masters and 
owners, then we have truly mastered the 
machine. Solving by such collective action 
the problem of the bread, the soul of every 
man is set free. The way is opened to live 
genuinely Christian. 

My employees and I would know that our 
greatest stake, especially as Christian citi- 
zens, was in the future. We would have to 
make our living. So we would play the busi- 
ness game nobly but according to the 
dominant rules. But even so within every 
business right now there is opportunity for 
much co-operation and mutual helpfulness. 
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There is no general rule which applies to 
every business. I would seek to work out 
what was practical in my own particular 
line. It would paint the way to larger 
things and help in the transition from the 
old age to the new. 

There would be ways in which my em- 
ployees could co-operate as the consumers 
of goods. It would be best for them to fol- 
low th> lines already worked out. However, 
as a business man I could help them with 
information, as for instance the best times 
and methods of purchase. 

I would try to remember that every one 
of my employees was a human being in his 
or her own right. Some things every one 
must learn by making mistakes. I would 
strive to respect in each one of my em- 
ployees the priceless boon of political and 
religious freedom. Coercing the voters to 
vote against their own interests or their own 
convictions is one of the crimes of this age. 
The end thereof is violence and blood. I 
would try to remember that the channels of 
political and religious expression must be 
kept open and free if there is to be any 
peaceful and Christian solution of our pres- 
ent difficulties. 

My most ardent desire would be for 
mutual understanding and sympathy with 
my employees. We can all learn from one 
another. There is no hope of progress ex- 
cept through mutual respect. It is Christ’s 
way. “He had compassion upon them.” 


Living in Peace 


BY REV. W. G. SARGENT, D. D. 


Be of the same mind; live in peace; and 
the God of peace will be with you.u—2 Cor. 
13: 11. 


IVE fundamental causes contribute to 
F ite destruction of peace between indi- 

viduals. That these blend one into the 
other is true; but so it is with all attributes 
of life. So sure is it, indeed, it becomes 
very difficult to tell just where the process 
begins and where it ends. 


EGOTISM 

The first in importance is egotism. It is 
not pleasant to recognize or to speak about; 
but in this pass in which mankind finds it- 
self it must be recognized, if we are to have 
anything like a comprehensive and effectual 
analysis of the disease. For hostility is the 
most grievous affliction of the race. ‘ That 
one may be conscious of his own powers does 
not mean he will be egotistic. “I know I 
can save England, and I know no other man 
can,” said William Pitt. But he was moved 
by a fervid love of his native land. “Come 
unto me and I will give you rest,” was the 
astounding promise of Jesus. But he was 
thinking of the need of man. Such egotism 
may be maintained with perfect humility. 
“T can of mine own self do nothing.” Selfish 
egotism is not apt to intrude when one is 
conscious of his utter dependence upon God. 

Never was there a time when the unlim- 
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ited power of a human life was apparent as 
today. A man may write his name on the 
four corners of the earth in such a way no 
man can escape it. With this new found 
sense of power it would seem as though God 
may be giving us an unprecedented view of 
the universe to counterbalance the tendency 
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HYMN OF THANKSGIVING 
ORD of the harvest! Thee we hail; 


Thine ancient promise doth not fail; 
The varying seasons haste their round, 
With goodness all our years are crowned; 

Our thanks we pay 
This holy day; 


Oh, let our hearts in tune be found! 


If spring doth wake the song of mirth; 
If summer warms the fruitful earth; 
When winter sweeps the naked plain, 
Or autumn yields its ripened grain; 
Still do we sing 
To thee, our King; 
Through all their changes thou dost reign. 


Lord of the harvest! all is thine, 
The rains that fall, the suns that shine, 
The seed once hidden in the ground, 
The skill that makes our fruits abound! 
New, every year 
Thy gifts appear; 
New praises from our lips shall sound. 


—John H. Gurney. 
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to self-sufficiency. Our little world is but a 
speck, and we an atom to live and die un- 
known by the vaster universe. Were it not 
for this thought, the new found power of 
man would most certainly run away with 
him and leave him a prey to his sense of his 
own importance. But the judgments of men 
are not well balanced, and because a man 
has to live with himself and does not have 
tc exist on the outermost rim of things, he 
becomes self-conscious and self-important, 
and resents not being paid as much atten- 
tion to as he thinks he deserves. 


SENSITIVENESS 

Hence his sensitiveness to neglect, imag- 
ined and otherwise. Some people go through 
life with a chip on their shoulder and are 
ever looking for and expecting some one to 
knock it off—whence the struggle is on. 
Such people are always on the keen scent 
for trouble. When an untoward happening 
occurs they make it personal, if it strikes 
anywhere near them. They find a kind of 
secret delight if they, have been hurt. The 
role of the martyr is very attractive to them. 
Suffering is an enjoyable misfortune, espe- 
cially if their friends see them suffering, as 
they think, unjustly. You never know where 
to find Such people, or what to do with them 
when they are found. They remind one of 
a definition once made of predestination, 
“You'll be damned if you do and you'll be 
damned if you dcn’t.” You know the dan- 
ger of getting too close and yet if you avoid 
them you lose cast and incur their ill-feel- 
ing. 

The sensitive person is always suspicious. 
They are only ready to give full value to an- 
other’s good intentions when such are direct- 
ed toward or magnify the value of them- 
selves personally. They are ever in trouble, 
and because of that are keen on making new 
friends, who will appreciate their worth, and 
rejecting those of yesterday, because they 
have failed to recognize their virtues. They 
are always unhappy because they have been 
slighted or are suffering some imaginary in- 
jury, where none was intended or dreamed 
of. Nor can you convince them they are 
sensitive. 

JEALOUSY 


A third cause of lack of harmonious rela- 
tionship is jealousy. It is the most difficult 
test of life to see another, with whom we 
are on intimate terms, pass us by in the race 
of life. To see them enjoying the accom- 
paniments of wealth while we remain in 
lowly circumstances rings the soul. Or to 
realize they have passed us by in life’s at- 
tainments, through greater mental powers 
and endurance or, indeed, through more in- 
tensive effort; or more difficult still, to real- 
ize they, by a greater magnanimity of na- 
ture, have the power to make friends where 
we fail—is a test before which multitudes 
fall. The result is, usually, rebellion, and 
we fall into the fearful habit of deprecating 
their lives and attainments, so seeking to un- 
dermine the confidence of others, and by 
subtle and evasive means to withdraw the 
esteem of their friends. 


The result, so far 
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as peaceful relations are concerned, is in- 
escapable. 


INDIFFERENCE TO THE WELFARE OF OTHERS 


Much of the ill-feeling and strife of the 
world may be laid at the door of sheer in- 
difference to the welfare of others. Many 
people are entirely too frank. The harsh 
criticism and severe judgment, just or un- 
merited, come forth too easily. It never cc- 
curs to. them how they have injured anoth- 
er. Indeed they do not much care if they 
have. “Well, it’s true, isn’t it?” Now it 
may or may not be true; what is of real 
moment is it never should have been said. 

We cannot disregard the feelings of oth- 
ers and hope to gc free ourselves, or win the 
confidence and good will of our fellows 
by indifference to their feelings. Life 
is a trust to be administered, not simply a 
thing to be exploited. A trust always has in 
mind other persons—the one who put it in 
our hands and those in whose interest it is 
to be administered. Nct to acknowledge such 
obligation is to play false with life. In- 
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stead of glorious, it becomes a fearful thing, 
an instrument of Satanic power. 

If love to God is the primal law of life, 
love to man follows close on its heels. Ne 
man can be indifferent to his fellow-men and 
preserve his own freedom or realize peace, 
personally or socially. Peace is bought at a 
great price—no less than unselfish living 
and purposeful service. He who thinks of 
his neighbor and desires tc serve him will 
not heedlessly wound him. 


GREED 

Greed has broken countless friendships 
and aroused numberless hostilities. It be- 
comes more difficult for men engaged in riv- 
al enterprises to preserve friendship at its 
highest. Our mad rush for wealth, based 
upon a competitive system, is in the very 
nature of the case inimical to the mutual 
help that binds life to life and preserves 
peace. Everywhere the competition is on— 
in industry, in the prcfessions, in education, 
even in the church. We may disclaim it, but 
the fact still remains. There is no place in 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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The Devotional Type 


BY REV. J. C. OREBAUGH 


T is very common in the making of pro- 
grams for religious services to have a 
devotional period, but devotion should not 

end here. Let us give a brief, though care- 
ful consideration of this type of life. By 
“devotion” I mean a soul devoted to God 
through Jesus Christ, and there can be no 
stronger form of expressing perfect readi- 
ness to bear and do all things for him to 
whom we devote ourselves. 


Real devotion, then, consists, in perfect 
readiness to do and suffer all things for 
Jesus’ sake, and it is indeed a choice gift of 
the Holy Spirit, one which we cannot pray 
for too earnestly, and which we must never 
suppose ourselves to have sufficiently at- 
tained inasmuch as we should keep up a per- 
petual growth in the gift itself, as in its 
fruits. 

Such devotion is inward, influencing the 
very depths of the soul, its intention and 
will. It does not depend upon imagination 
or feeling, nor is its existence proved by a 
capacity for talking eloquently about divine 
things or by glowing thoughts of God, nor 
even by sensitiveness and tears. Devotion 
is not a passing emotion—it is a fixed, 
enduring habit of mind, permeating the 
whole life, and shaping every action. It 
rests upon a conviction that God in Christ 
Jesus is the sole source of righteousness, and 
we should lean upon him for guidance, which 
necessitates an abiding hold upon him, a 
constant listening for his voice within the 
heart, as of readiness to obey the dictates 
of that voice. He who is truly devout is 
much given to prayer, delighting in com- 
munion with God and ever realizing his 
presence. 

The vital need of every professing Chris- 


tian of today is a deepening of the devo- 
tional life. The world offers multiplied at- 
tractions, complex conditions, and many 
problems to engage the mind. It behooves 
us to deepen our devotional life that we may 


DO WE THANK HIM? 


D2 we thank our Father every livelong day 
For the silver shadows, for the sunlight 
gay, 
For the sound of music, for the glowing sea, 
For the stars that light the heaven's 
mystery? 


Do we thank our Maker every passing hour 

For each bit of beauty, for each gentle 
flower, 

For the tender twilight when the night is 
near, 

For the smile that follows after every tear? 


Do we thank our Teacher with each swift 
heartbeat, 

For the gift of fingers, for the gift of feet, 

For our eyes, our hearing, for our lips and 
hands, 

Or do we think swiftly that he understands? 


We should thank our Father simply as a 


chil 

For his utter patience, calm and sweet and 
mild, 

For the blessings scattered over all the 


way— 
We — thank our Father every livelong 
ay! 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in 
The Christian Herald. 
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not forget God as the supreme object of 
worship, the source of divine help, and the 
inspiration to Christian service. 

Frankfort, Indiana. 
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Japanese Chivalry 
By Rev. A. D. Woodworth, D. D. 


was robbed of her purse and railway 

ticket at one of the Tokyo stations. 
After she had consulted with several offi- 
cials, she got access to a man in the station 
master’s rocm and he gave her a sympa- 
thetic hearing of her story. Then he loaned 
her enough money to buy a ticket to Ishi- 
nomaki, about two hundred fifty miles, and 
enough more to buy her food during the 
journey. One wonders whether any station 
master whatever in America weuld do that 
for a Japanese stranded in the same way. 


A T the beginning of October Miss Stacy 


This is a reminder of an experience of 
mine which happened three years ago when 
the great earthquake and fire occurred. I 
was at Karuizawa at the time and there 
was an impression that one of our mission- 
ary ladies was in Tokyo and possibly in 
trouble, though we learned later that she 
was not in the city at all. However, it 
seemed desirable to go to the city to give 
her relief if possible. The cars,in those days 
were jammed so that passengers were riding 
on the engine, on the tops of the cars, ev- 
erywhere. It was impossible to get into a 
car by the door so that passengers were 
shunted in by their friends through the win- 
dows. That was the way I got in. 


That was the beginning of a memcrable 
night ride until nearly noon the next day— 
in all seventeen hours. But even in the 
crowded car the Japanese students were as 
nice to me as they could be, offering to share 
their seats for the long journey. 


At last we got within twenty miles of 
Tokyo where it was necessary to change 
cars. But the inside of the cars was so full 
that the cnly way to go was to mount to the 
top of the train and go in state. In view of 
the crowd on top of the train, it proceeded 
very slowly and was not so dangerous as it 
might seem. 


We disembarked within two miles of Tok- 
yo. Then it was that a young Japanese of- 
fered to carry my baggage fcr me. I sup- 
posed he would soon tire and want to go 
about his own business, but he had set his 
heart on seeing me home. It was a grue- 
some sight to pass through about six miles 
of burned city and see the crowds making 
use of all kinds of conveyances, horses and 


cattle pulling wagons, jinrikisha, autos, and 
motor trucks, and tens of thousands on foot. 


And through it all my faithful Japanese was 
carrying my baggage. We did get to Miss 
Stacy’s home at last and I offered to pay 
him. But he would receive no money. I 
tried to get his address in order to send 
him money later, but divining my purpose, 
he would not give me even that. As I have 
thought many times of this unheard of kind- 
ness, I have wondered whether anywhere in 
the world, outside of Japan, there is any 
story of disinterested kindness that can 
match it. , 


Tokyo, Japan. 
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At Prayer Time 


Try my heart and my mind.—Psalm 26:2. 
o 


This was either the prayer for a spiritual 
testing, or it was a frank acknowledgment 
of a well established religious life. In either 
case it suggests matters that most careful 
people often have given moments of medita- 
tion upon. What are the real tests of spirit- 
ual life? 

That there are varieties of tests in re- 
ligion, both in thought and practice, is 
known to most of us. There are certain 
forms that may be called “confessions of 
faith” that are quite satisfactory to many 
people. These once were more important to 
the believer than they seem to be today. 
Even where these exist in creeds the usual 
experience is that the creeds are not re- 
garded with quite the ardor they once were. 
It is evident that these tests, as they once 
may have been considered, do not fully ex- 
press to us either the full pattern of thought 
we wish for, nor do they rightly serve to 
measure the temper or the capacity of our 
moral selves. 

There are other combinations of standards 
that are, consciously or unconsciously, made 
the basis of our estimates. Attendance at 
worship appointments, participation in 
parish activities, bearing some part of the 
financial responsibilities of the church, an 
endeavor to give some portion of the day to 
prayer and meditation, and a great many 
other things, become factors in what seem 
to us to be the types of character that we 
should have. 

This interest in finding foundations upon 
which to establish some confidence in spirit- 
ual worth is to be admired—even en- 
couraged. We want these evaluations, not 
merely for ourselves but for our considera- 
tion of the qualities of others. If we desire 
honorable associations, we want to be worthy 
of such contacts; we also know that we can- 
not have good associations unless we use 
some method of selection of intimate friends. 
All of’ which requires some form of finding 
out what the desired qualities are and to 
what degree they may be found in the lives 
of ourselves and our friends. 

o 
“Search me and try me, Master, today.” 
o 

Tests of various kinds seems to be grow- 
ing in popularity,—embarrassingly so at 
times. In regard to health and the normal 
conditions of our bodies, there are a great 
many groupings of standards by which we 
go. We have developed averages in height, 
weight, and in bodily responses. Our chil- 
dren in school are often observed in the light 
of these points of physical well being. Later 
in life, industry or social participation 
comes to depend upon degrees of physical 
fitness. So much is this becoming true, that 


is appears that at some time we may be- 
come too enthusiastic for physical wholeness. 
We may get to the place where we judge 





character upon this, and all of us know that 
to do so would be folly. 

Then there are tests of mind. Schools are 
becoming: interested in these. There are a 
good many kinds of tests that are tried out 
in our educational systems. This interest 
has a good deal of promise in it; and there 
is a good deal of annoyance and possible un- 
fairness in it too. But the fact stands out 
that we are being interested in tests. Schools 
try to discover fortunate traits in students 
in order to develop these qualities. Or un- 
fortunate tendencies are sought for in the 
hope to correct them. 

To certain extents these have some place 
in our organized life. To overdo them 
would bring harm, it is true. But rightly to 
use them offers a good deal to be hoped for. 

Yet right back we come to the point on 
which we were first thinking. What are 
the real tests that concern our interest here? 
How can we measure our capacities for the 
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If I had known 
What troubles you were bearing, 
What griefs were in the silence of 
your face, 
I would have been more gentle 
more caring, 
And tried to give you gladness for a 
space. 
I would have brought more warmth into 
the place— 
If I had known. 








If I had known 
What thoughts despairing drew you— 
Why do we never understand ?— 
I would have lent a little friendship to 
you, 
And slipped my hand 
lonely hand, 
And made your stay more pleasant in 
the land, 
If I had known. 
—Selected. 


within your 
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spiritual enrichments with which religion 
has to do? By what means, or by what 
standards, can we get ideas of our moral 
weakness—our “hidden faults?” Are there 
processes whereby we can discover our moral 
status? 

5 

Our concern whether it is with ourselves 
or with our estimate of character in general, 
is much larger than mere generalities like 
good and bad. It is rather concerned with 
active elements of qualitative spiritual or 
moral life. What are the proper approaches 
cannot be stated here, because they are not 
known; but we may well seek to find a way 
toward knowing them. 

Have you ever asked yourself if you really 
were strong enough to correct some moral 
defect in your own life? No doubt this is 
one of the issues that all of us have faced; 
sometimes with discouraging prospects. 
There is some instinctive interest in such a 
quality. In some circles the honor man is 
the fellow who was the greatest “down-and- 
outer” who has “cleaned up.” This has been 
stressed so much at times that an un- 
fortunate impression has been created that 
only the down-and-outer could qualify for 
spiritual integrity.. Yet the quality of per- 
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sonal command over life when found below 
moral levels is a sign of character. 

It would be well to ask ourselves about the 
powers, qualities, or the influences of our 
lives that have kept us from some of the 
unfortunate conduct experiences that are 
frequently to be observed. At the same time 
it may be well to observe whether a more 
subtle situation exists within us that may 
give us the proud boast, “not as other men 
are.” 

Just where do we come in on the test of 
character that involves our proper relations 
with others? What does it mean to live 
selfishly? What is it to be unselfish? What 
are the degrees in either that may be harm- 
ful? Unable as we may be to answer these- 
questions with certainties, we have to admit 
that this very element of character is one 
of the most talked of in our moral discourse. 

We repeat again, we may well seek to 
find a way toward knowing some of these 
approaches. There would be many sad 
errors avoided, no doubt; and there would 
be higher character attainments probable. 

o 
Like him with pardon on his tongue, 
In midst of mortal pain, 


He prayed for those that did the wrong; 
Who follows in his train? 


A noble band the chosen few, 
On whom the spirit came, 

Twelve saliant souls their hope they knew, 
And mocked the torch of flame; 


They climbed the steep ascents to heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain; 

Oh God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train. 


—Heber. 
Oo 


We should guard against becoming too 
introspective. We lose much of our soul 
the moment our concern becomes inverted 
upon ourselves. Yet for these great values 
we should be in search. 

Even if they are found in the simple lan- 
guage of Micah, “do justly, love mercy, and 
keep yourselves unspotted from the world,” 
or in the simpler language of Jesus, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all your 
might. .., and your neighbor as your- 
self,” there are great projects for spiritual 
discovery to which we should give eager at- 
tention. 

oO 


“Prove your own selves.” 
oO 

We are in search for thee, O God; the 
qualities of thy life we deeply desire in our 
own living. Our limitations humble us and 
our imperfections almost hush us; yet the 
thought of thee and the hope thou hast put 
within us sets us tn quest of the eternal 
virtues. We are grateful for the moral 
triumph we see in earlier lives and in the 
lives of many whom we know today. Es- 
pecially are we thankful for the supremacies 
of the life of Jesus. In him let us find some 
measure of our own hearts, as in the light 
of his life we seek for the realities in our 
own. Amen. 


(II Cor. 13:5). 


ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





The Board of Trustees 


HE following are the names of the new 

Board cf Trustees, elected at Urbana, 
Illinois: 

President, Mrs. Athella M. Howsare. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. W. P. Minton. 

Other members living in Dayton (the Con- 
stitution requires that six of the trustees 
shall live in Dayton or vicinity) : 


Mrs. A. F. Chase. 

Mrs. L. T. Proctor. 

Mrs. C. A. Denison. 

Mrs. Emma S. Powers. 

Miss Marian Morrill. 

Also: 

Mrs. H. A. Smith, Versailles, Ohio. 
Mrs. Carrie B. Beaver, Advance, Ind. 


At a meeting of the board on Wednesday, 
November 10, it was decided that the regu- 
lar meeting of the board would be held in 
Room 515, C. P. A. Building, on the second 
Tuesday of each month‘at ten a. m. 

This date is the same as that of the Good 
Fellowship Club of the Miami Ohio Confer- 
ence, and it is hoped that the wives cf the 
members of that club will be able to be pres- 
ent, occasionally at least, in the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees. We extend to these 
women a hearty welcome. 


November—Thank-offering Time 

F you cannot have your Thank-offering 

service in November, have it later, but 
be sure to have it. 

The objects fcr the offering are the same 
as last year. The needs are still great for 
Franklinton Dormitory and mission homes. 
Let us express our thanks by helping these 
two worthy causes. 


The Banner Conference Board 


HE conference woman’s board reaching 

the highest number of points on the Stand- 
ard of Excellence was Mt. Vernon Ohio. T].e 
banner was presented tc the representative 
of this board in a meeting of women at Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

This board has had a meeting since the 
Convention and the fact that they received 
the banner was an inspiration to their work- 
ers. The board was very much surprised to 
receive the banner, but are truly grateful 
for the honor conferred. At the all-day 
meeting on November 4, held at Mt. Pleas- 
ant Church, a repcrt of the Convention was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey. Plans 
were made for greater work the coming 
year. 

Conference Meetings 


HE following is from a report of the cor- 


responding secretary of the Mt. Vernon 
Conference woman’s board: 


The woman’s meetings at.the Mt. Vernon 
Conference at Westville were well attended. 
_Our first meeting was Friday evening, at 
six p.m. This was presided over by Rev. 
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Anna R. Swetland. The old officers were re- 
elected with the exception of one. The re- 
cording secretary was changed, Mrs. Leona 
Crotinger, of Appleton, being elected. 

Our main meeting was Friday evening at 
seven-thirty, presided over by our presi- 
dent, Mrs. McGinnis, Scripture reading by 
Mrs. Humphrey, followed by a talk and 
prayer by Rev. Anna R. Swetland. The 
financial report of the corresponding secre- 
tary-treasurer showed a total of $488.24 as 
receipts during the year, besides $62.60 
valuation cf boxes sent to Franklinton and 
Carversville. 

Rev. W. P. Minton, of Dayton, Ohio, gave 
a very interesting address on the work of 
the mission fields. An offering was taken 
for missions, amounting to $13.34. This was 
followed by a memorial address by Rev. 
Anna R. Swetland in memory of deceased 
members. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





December Is the Month for 
Stewardship Enrollment 
HE Convention has designated the second 
Sunday in December ‘as a day suitable 
for the enrollment of tithers. While Novem- 
ber and December are bcth stewardship 
months and are very essential to a full and 
normal stewardship program, yet in the 
most of cases the stewardship period will 
actually close by the second Sunday in De- 
cember because of the Christmas programs. 

It is exceedingly vital to enroll tithers at 
the close of your stewardship instruction. 
Practically all your stewardship teaching 
will be useless unless you actually enroll 
stewards. It will all dwindle away in a few 
weeks if there be no actual enrollment. It 
has a great tendency to breed hypocrites to 
accept principles and not apply them. 
Stewardship does not mean being “more lib- 
eral,” or “giving more than I used to give.” 
It means the dedication of one’s all by the 
actual setting aside a definite portion first, 
as the first-fruits for him who gives us all 
we have. Stewardship is acknowledged by 
the actual turning back to him first of all a 
definite portion; a rightful share as an act 
of worship. Stewardship is not the making 
of a contribution for God’s work; it is di- 
viding the profits rightfully between God 
and yourself. 

Thousands of our Christian Church fclks 
have definitely agreed to dedicate their 
“first-fruits,” at least the tenth, in acknowl- 
edgment of God’s ownership of all they pos- 
sess. Have you? 

First, let the pastor and church officers 
set the example. 

Second, go to each organization in the 
church and present the matter and sign up 
all possible. 

Third, make a great day in the congrega- 
tion. Those having signed up will be an in- 
spiration to others. Send the names and ad- 
dresses to us and we will forward neat 
membership cards. We have beautiful wall 
Tithers Charts also for your church free. 
Tithing brings a decided spiritual reaction. 
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When the principle of tithing is accepted it 
makes a new era in one’s spiritual enlarge- 
ment. Tithing is much more than giving. 
It is dividing with God. He tells us in the 
Word that to withhold the “first-fruits” is 
actual rcbbery, not merely a matter of over- 
sight or neglect. 

Plan now for a large enrollment on De- 
cember 12. It will bring new spiritual in- 
terest to each enrolled steward and to the 
local church. It will bring real joy to pas- 
tor and people. The preaching and teaching 
of individual responsibility to God, meas- 
ured by a standard like the tithe, is the cnly 
safe and sure way to promote the steward- 
ship of possessions. Appeals for world 
needs will not answer. They help. But be- 
neath all this a man must ask himself what 
he owes God. This is constant; the appeal is 
variable; the impression not lasting. 


Forward Movement Subscriptions 
HOUSANDS of our gocd people made 
subscriptions to the Forward Movement. 

Large numbers of these have paid out. It 
has meant real sacrifice to some of them. 
Some have not yet been able to pay out but 
are expecting to dc so. They count their 


pledge as sacred as any vows they ever took. 
We hope that every one who possibly can 
will complete his payments before January 
1. The funds are sorely needed and these 
funds help all the work. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





An Authorized Department 

N looking over a conference report re- 

cently we observed that many pastors in 
stating as to whether or not they had taken 
all offerings authcrized by the General Con- 
vention answered yes. Our books do not 
show any offering for the Department of 
Evangelism and Life Service, which is an 
authorized offering as well as that of Mis- 
sions, the General Convention, or Christian 
Education. 

We are not criticizing, but await patient- 
ly the time when all pastcrs and churches 
will feel the same obligation to take an of- 
fering for the Department of Evangelism 
and Life Service as well as for these oth- 
ers. It will take some time for this partic- 
ular phase of our work to occupy its merit- 
ed place among our other activities. We 
plead that in making out church budgets, ar- 
ranging fcr program of giving, and in the 
observance of authorized Convention calls, 
that no pastor nor church overlook this de- 
partment. 

Duly authorized delegates in Convention 
assembled gave the department its being, 
and then in the last Convention heartily en- 
dorsed its activities, and now it must of 
necessity expect full cc-operation on the 
part of all in arranging to take care of its 
work from a financial standpoint. At the 
last Convention at Urbana it was voted that 
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the department should be supported by of- 
ferings from Kingdom Enlistment Week 
campaigns, certain amounts set apart in 
church budgets for this purpose, and by a 
special offering in April. It will take some 
time to establish this financial pclicy. It is 
difficult to put on enough campaigns to bring 
in much money because in the past the de- 
partment visited some of the larger church- 
es and those most able to pay with a thought 
that if these larger and more influential 
churches measured up to their opportunity, 
it would be a great inspiration to smaller 
and weaker churches. These larger church- 
es responded liberally, but it wculd be un- 
fair to return to these until other churches 
have received help and inspiration too, re- 
gardless of their ability to pay for these 
services. 

The need of this hour is that some of the 
smaller and weaker churches receive help, 
and they are least able to pay for the help 
they need so badly. They look as big in the 
eyes of the department as larger churches. 
But few cf the churches have budgets at 
the present time and not all of these have 
placed Evangelism and Life Service in its 
rightful place. It is a long time until April 
for our offering. In the meantime this de- 
partment will be without funds to carry on 
its work unless some generous hearted man 
or woman comes to the rescue. This de- 
partment will outline a program in a few 
days in the board meeting which we believe 
will challenge the best that there is in us and 
will be in keeping with the age in which we 
live. 

This department hopes tc prove itself 
worthy of a place in the thought and activ- 
ities of our people, and therefore rightfully 
expects that every pastor and church recip- 
rocate by giving the department the proper 
place in its benevolent giving. 





Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 





DURING the first days following Christian 

Education Day, November 14, a number 
of churches, Sunday-schools, Christian En- 
deavor societies, and individuals have sent 
in their annual offerings for Christian Edu- 
cation work in the Christian Church. It is 
hoped that all churches will send in their 
contribution from budget or special cffer- 
ing as promptly as possible, as the Board 
of Christian Education must plan its work 
for the coming year and quadrennium in ac- 
cordance with the response of the churches 
to the call for this offering. There is still 
time for your cffering to be sent in to our 
Christian Education Department office, 


Christian Publishing Association Building, 
Dayton, Ohio, before the board goes into ses- 
sion, and a generous offering is a hearty 
vote that this work shall be carried forward 
in all of its phases. 

The Board cf Christian Education will 
meet in The Christian Publishing Associa- 
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tion Building, Court and Ludlow Streets, 
Dayton, Ohio, on Tuesday, November 30, to 
consider reports of work done and plan for 
the future progress of our colleges, Sunday- 
schcol, Christian Endeavor, and all lines of 
Christian educational work. 

Members of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, elected at the Urbana Convention to 
serve the coming four years, include Dr. W. 
A. Harper, of Elon College, North Caro- 
Inia, Executive Secretary; Dr. F. G. Coffin, 
Albany, Missouri; Dr. A. G. Caris, Defiance, 
Ohio; Dr. S. L. Beougher, Wadley, Ala- 
bama; Dr. H. Sheltcn Smith, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Dr. Hugh A. Smith, Versailles, Ohio; 
Rev. Raymond G. Clark, Huntington, Indi- 
ana; Rev. Edwin B. Flory, Dayton, Ohio; 
Dr. R. C. Helfenstein, Dover, Delaware; M. 
Orban, Jr., Whittier, California; Dr. A. B. 
Kendall, Springfield, Ohio; Dr. W. G. Sar- 
gent, Providence, R. I. 


Leadership Training 

FRANELIN, Virginia, has entered upon 

the Standard Leadership Training 
Course, and members of the class have re- 
ceived credit for their first unit on “The 
Pupil.” Over a thousand credits were is- 
sued last year on this course in our church, 
and we are lcoking forward to a generous 
increase in this number during the coming 
year. Full information regarding leader- 
ship training courses, credits, certificates, 
and diplomas can be secured by addressing 
the Christian Education Department, Chris- 
tian Publishing Association Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


In the Field 

HE secretaries of our Christian Educa- 

tion Department have been visiting a 
number of our churches during the past 
weeks. Mr. Eldredge spent three days in 
the Ontario Conference; attended the Pitts- 
burgh meeting of the World Alliance for 
Internaticnal Friendship Through the 
Churches, spoke at Piqua, Ohio, Sunday 
morning, November 14; at Columbus, Ohio, 
on Sunday, November 21, and this week is 
attending the Ohio Central Young People’s 
Congress at Mt. Sterling. In Dayton Mr. 
Eldredge also addressed the annual Chris- 
tian Endeavor banquet at Walnut Hills 
Christian Church and was one of the speak- 
ers in the annual Community Chest Drive 
of the city. Miss Eldredge tock part in the 
annual home-coming services of the Char- 
ity Chapel, New Palestine, and Spring 
Creek churches, and also spoke at the home- 
coming service of the First Christian 
Church, Dayton. On November 16, Miss 
Eldredge, with a group of young people 
from Dayton, had charge of a meeting of 
ycung people from Fidelity, West Union, 
Troy, Lost Creek, and Christiansburg 
churches at Fidelity, and this week she is 
attending the first rally of the Indiana Mi- 
ami Reserve Congress at Whetstone Church. 
From December 4 to 10 Miss Eldredge will 
attend meetings of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education and of the Inter- 
denominational Young People’s Commissicn 
at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





HIS is the third of a series of four or 
five articles in this column from week to 

week telling of the foreign mission work at 
the Urbana Convention. If you have not 
read the other two we hope you will be able 
to do so. In them we have told of the for- 
eign mission booth and the program con- 
ducted by the department. In this article 
we want to write of several cther features 
of special interest. 

In addition to the messages in person by 
Rev. and Mrs. Wm. Q. McKnight, they gave 
a very interesting glimpse of Japanese life 
on Monday evening in connection with the 
program of the Woman’s Mission Board. It 
was in the form of a drama entitled “A 
Call at a Japanese Hotel.” The scene was 
a rocm in a Japanese hotel. Mrs. McKnight 
acted the part of the hotel maid and Mr. 
McKnight that of the missionary caller. A 
splendid Japanese setting had been arranged 
and Mrs. McKnight was dressed in typical 
Japanese fashion which made the play even 
more realistic. The scene opened with an 
old Japanese tune played on the organ and 
the maid arranging the room of the hotel, 
humming the old tune as she worked. The 
guest approaching gives the usual Japanese 
call and the maid, recognizing the foreign 
accent exclaims, “Ah! a guest! a foreigner! 
How interesting!” The guest is ushered into 
the room, given tea and cakes, and asked to 
register on the hotel book. After the meal, 
which the maid serves, the guest claps his 
hands in Japanese fashion to call the maid 
and ask for his bill. But before he pays it 
he teaches the maid a Christian hymn to the 
old tune. After paying the bill he receives 
the usual hotel gift and bids the maid fare- 
well. Returning from the door the maid, 
thinking of the Christian hymn she has just 
learned, exclaims, “Ah! the tune has a new 
meaning now! What a wonderful guest!” 


This little drama was so well-given that 
one could almost imagine himself transport- 
ed to Japan. All the conversation was actu- 
ally given in Japanese, with the exception 
of the speeches of the missionary while the 
maid was absent when he mused out loud 
to himself abcut the work he was trying to 
do. It was a splendid presentation. Mrs. 
McKnight also spoke at the Woman’s Meet- 
ing on Friday evening, telling of the work 
in the kitchen of a Japanese home. We feel 
that the presence of the McKnights was one 
of the best things about the whole Conven- 
tion. 

On the closing night cf the Convention 
Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, the apostle to the 
Moslem World, brought a most helpful mes- 
sage for both the Home and Foreign Mission 
Department on the general subject, “The 
Universality of the Christian Message.” 

One of the most thrilling moments of the 
entire gathering occurred when Dr. Burnett, 
the Convention Secretary, announced that he 
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held in his hand a check for thirty-five 
hundred dollars sent by one man who could 
not be present, but which he wished to give 
to be divided among various departments of 
the church. The check was from Mr. N. 
Weber, of the First Church of Irvington, 
New Jersey, and was brought by his pastor, 
Dr. W. H. Hainer. We were made happy to 
learn that a thousand dollars of this amount 
was designated by the giver for our foreign 
mission work. In the face of the smallness 
of our work because of the meagerness with 
which our people have been supporting it, 
this gift brings us tremendous encourage- 
ment. The Christian Church must give more 
largely to its foreign missicn enterprise or 
fail. Next week we shall mention some items 
of interest from the Foreign Mission Quad- 


rennial Report. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





The Budget 


HE budget system for the denomination 

was adopted at the General Convention 
at Urbana. Now I suppose that all of the 
departments are wondering just how they 
are to come out. There are many angles 
from which to look at the possibilities of the 
budget: Its effect on the offerings during 
the period that it is being adopted; its final 
results as to the incomes of the different 
boards; its influence on the churches when 
they use it; and its influence as an amalga- 
mating force to unite the work of the whole 
church in the minds of the fclks who are 
giving thus to the whole cause,—are all, of 
course, questions of conjecture and yet need 
to be considered. 

First, I believe that every church in the 
denomination should give it a fair trial. 
There are many churches at the present time 
which are using some form of the budget 
and are succeeding in a fine way. There 
are, however, many less than the majority 
of the churches using any form of the bud- 
get at all. I think, therefore, that the pas- 
tors should carefully study the plans of the 
budget as adopted by the Convention and 
just as fast as possible get them adopted by 
the churches. In the meantime the plan of 
the freewill offering is to be used as a 
climax to the educational campaigns. I am 
convinced that the most important thing in 
the new financial system adopted at the Con- 
vention is that of the weekly offering to 
benevolences. If every church will get that 
into its financial system, there is no question 
as to the final results of the budget in bring- 
ing in the income. 


That which I especially desire to empha- 
size in this article, however, is its effect on 
the united program of our denomination. So 
many people fail to realize that the success 
of the whole church depends upon the suc- 
cess of each department. Too often we have 
set one part of the work over against an- 
other and have said that we have more in- 
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terest in that than we have in another. I 
certainly question the logic of an individual 
who says that he believes in home missions 
but does not believe in foreign. He was 
born into too small a kingdom when he was 
born again. The man who does not vision 
the whole task of the church is lacking the 
essential element of Kingdom service. I 
do not question his sincerity or his good- 
ness, but I do pray that his vision may be 
enlarged. When we come to consider the 
work of the departments, what are we going 
to do in enlarging the church program and 
succeeding in our church extension enter- 
prise without the work of evangelization to 
win men, and without Christian education 
and training to make possible for them to 
see their job, and without missions to give 
them a channel for the expression of their 
lives? Evangelism enters into every other 
phase of our work as does Christian educa- 
tion, and without missions they both would 
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fail in their final results. The union of the 
program of the church in all of its depart- 
ments is absolutely essential to its success. 
There is nothing that will do more for this 
union than that we emphasize its need in 
the working of the budget plan adopted at 
the Convention. Make every contributor 
feel that he is helping to make possible an 
absolutely logical program of Kingdom 
building that is well balanced. 

On the other hand, the success of the 
budget depends upon the confidence which 
the different departments have in it and the 
manner in which they give to it their sup- 
port. Every department must become en- 
thusiastic for it, rather than make folks 
feel that each believes his department to 
be the most essential or by making too 
strong individual solicitations for funds. I 
am impressed that we ought to make the 
budget a great cementing force as well as a 
plan for raising money. 


Ruth and Naomi 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1926 
Ruth 1-4 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


- 


Golden Text—Thy people, shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God.—Ruth 1: 16. 





a 
- 


HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, November 29—Looking To- 
ward Canaan. Ruth 1:1-10. 


Tuesday, November 30—Ruth and Nao- 


mi. Ruth 1: 14-22. 
Wednesday, December 1—Ruth Glean- 
ing. Ruth 2: 1-13. 


Thursday, December 2—Ruth Favored. 
Ruth 2: 14-23. 
Friday, December 3—A Kinsman Be- 
comes Redeemer. Ruth 4: 1-11. 
Saturday, December 4—A Name in Is- 
rael. Ruth 4: 14-22, 
Sunday, December 5—Love. 
1 Cor. 13: 1-13. 














A WORSHIP SERVICE 
Quiet Music. 
1 Cor. 13:1-7—Recited by a young man. 
Model Prayer—By the young people, 18 to 
24. 
Hymn—"‘Dear Lord asd Father of Mankind,” 
No. 151 in “Worship and Song.” 
Story of Ruth—Told by a young woman. 
Prayer—By teacher of women. 
Thanks for the great opportunities and 
responsibilities of present-day American 
young women, and for the fine young 
women of the Orient now being won to 
Jesus Christ, and prayer for the churches 
and Y. W. C. A., that they may be guided 


in their programs of activities for young 


young 


women at home and abroad. 


Hymn—"“Lord Jesus Christ, for Love of 
Thee,” No. 206 in “Worship and Song.” 


Secretary—Progress in November. 


Superintendent—Plans for December. 





Hymn—"‘True-hearted, Whole-hearted,” 
Page 32 in ‘Orders of Worship.” 
Lesson Study. 


Our Immigrants 


BRAM was an immigrant, and so were 

Jacob and his sons. Today we are to 
study of Elimelech and family who immi- 
grated to Moab and Ruth into Judah. And 
in all these instances there were lofty pur- 
poses. So immigrants seek these American 
shores. They have habits and ideals that 
are different, but they come to better their 
lot. And how homesick some of them must 
be, particularly the women. I wonder 
whether the Moabites were as neighborly to 
Elimelech and Naomi as we are to some of 
these lonely souls. 


Life Counts 


Much is said against mothers-in-law, but 
here is a case where a mother-in-law was 
dearly loved. Nacmi’s influence and the in- 
fluence of her home must have been far- 
reaching, when she could draw out such love 
from two young women of a different land. 
A Japanese Christian recently, in writting 
about the work of foreign missionaries, ex- 
presses the opinion that the missionaries’ 
Christian homes are cne of the most effective 
services they can render. I wonder, is it 
not true in this land that a Christian home 


has a tremendous power? 
Decision Time 


Ruth and Orpah had both had the same 
experiences as far as the story shows. Both 
were loved by Naomi and both loved her. 
They now come to the parting of the ways 
and both are urged to go back to their own 
country and to their own gods. They must 
decide one way or the other as all of us 
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must. Which way shall it go? Orpah de- 
cides to go back. We must not blame her too 
much. In any event it was better for her 
to decide to go back than just weakly tc drift 
back as very many do. Our decision times 
test us all. What decisions are you making? 


Ruth Would Pay the Price 


What a price to pay! She must leave her 
old religion, and her old home and coun- 
try an her ain folk. She goes to everything 
that is strange and new. But she decides 
to pay the price and go. How we do need 
Christians just like that. The trouble with 
many of us is that we want to carry our 
gods with us and just as much of the old 
things as we can carry. 


Getting to Work 


Right away Ruth gets busy and begins to 
glean. That would help to dispel home- 
sickness and to make her new home pleasant 
to her. She did not waste any time in look- 
ing for the best jobs, but got at the first 
one that came her way. How many would 
be saved to Christ and the Church, if they 
would do the same! In our city are sev- 
eral families who tell me that they used to 
be earnest workers “back home,” but they 
moved here, and then did not go to work in 
any church, and today they are a menace. 
Or this person has become a Christian, but 
he did not tie up to any job, and so he be- 
gins to slip. Get busy. 


Loyalty—How Beautiful! 


Is it not fine to see the way this lonely 
woman sticks by her mother-in-law? She 
brings her meager earnings home and they 
have share and share alike. Surely she is 
carrying out her purpose to make Naomi’s 
people, home, and God fully and complete- 
ly her own. This kind of loyalty soon 
makes its mark, and Ruth began to be 
known because of her kindness and loyalty. 
What a beautiful grace it is in anyone, but 
what a charm it gives to a young woman! 


A Happy Home 


And that is still worth while, and still 
splendidly possible. A fine, industrious 
young man meets a_ pure-hearted, loyal 
young woman, and there are still all the ele- 
ments of a happy home in that combination. 
And after all, is there any career that is 
nobler or any achievement that is greater? 
If you are to have a happy home, then you 
should seek to bring to it just as scund a 
body, as trained a mind, and as pure a heart 
as it is possible for you to do. There are 
still millions of the finest homes waiting for 
those who are worthy of it. If the home is 
not happy, scme one has been untrue. Yes, 
there may be sickness and sorrow come to 
the home, but that cannot rob two pure 
loyal hearts of happiness. 


God no Respecter of Person or Race 


Boaz and Ruth and God. What a glorious 
combination and what a divine result! Obed 
comes to gladden the hcme and the whole 
countryside, and what rejoicing there was! 
In our day some of the neighbor women 
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would have been pitying Ruth. Obed was 
Ruth’s crown and there is no higher or more 
exalted. Then Jesse and then David and 
then Jesus. And so David, the great king 
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of Israel, was actually a great-grandson of 
a foreigner, and sc, too, Jesus himself de- 
scended from an idolatrous Moabite who be- 
came a worshiper of Jehovah. 


Character: How Form It? What Affects It? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 5, 1926 
Prov. 22:1; 8:1-11; 1 Cor. 15:33 (Consecration Meeting) 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


One society seeks to ensure success by assigning to 
eight members definite topics to speak upon in the 
meeting. Four good speakers are selected, and four 
others who have had less experience, or who may not 
have spoken in the meeting before. To these are 
given outlines of brief talks, and they are helped, 
if they desire, in other ways. ‘When the meeting is 
thrown open for participation, the leader knows of 
four who will immediately respond. There are, 
therefore, no pauses at the beginning, and hardly 
ever at any other time.—From C. E. World. 

Call the roll of your society alphabetically by having 
the secretary call all those whose names begin with 
A. As their names are called they will stand; when 
all the persons whose names begin with A have been 
called, they will take part and sit down. Those be- 
ginning with B will then be called and they will take 
part, and so throngh the alphabet. 

Assign the different parts of the following acrostic 
to nine different persons, asking them to speak brief- 
ly on it. 


Tuincs THAT AFFECT CHARACTER 


C—ompanions. 
H—abits. 

A—ttitudes. 
R-—ecreation. 
A—spirations. 
C—hristian Endeavor. 


T—houghts. 
E—yes, their use. 
R—eading. 
Thoughts on the Theme 
ROV. 4:28. Luke 6: 48-45. “Keep thy 


heart with all diligence; for out of it are 
the issues of life.” The wise man believed 
that right character was formed from the 
inside out. Jesus seems tc have agreed with 
him, that the source of character is the in- 
ner life. If our characters are bad, it is be- 
cause our hearts are bad. If our charac- 
ters are good, then it must be our hearts 
are good also. The fountain of life, if pois- 
oned at its source, will send forth poisoned 
waters: if it is pure and sweet at its scurce 
it will send forth pure, sweet, refreshing 
waters and become a veritable fountain of 
life. 

1 Peter 1: 23-25. “Being born again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the word of God which liveth and abideth 
forever.” Nothing except Christ, the living 
word, does more to make character what it 
should be than the Werd of God studied and 
obeyed. It is the seed of the Kingdom and 
implanted in the soil of an earnest, honest 
heart and watered by the dews of grace and 
cultivated by the Holy Spirit; it will produce 
kingdom character and that is the noblest 
character that can be produced. 

In Matt. 18: 37-39. Christ tells us of the 
good seed and also warns that there is an 
evil seed sown by the enemy of our sculs 
and we must not permit him to sow the bad 
seed in our hearts or our characters will be 
bad characters. The devil has a variety of 
ways of sowing evil seed in our hearts. Pic- 
tures seen by us that suggest evil or impure 


thoughts is one way the devil has of sow- 
ing the seeds of evil character. Reading 
bocks and magazines and papers that are 
evil in their suggestion or hold up before us 
low ideals of life and false standards of liv- 
ing, leading us to choose evil companions— 
these are some of the favorite ways Satan 
has of seeking to spoil the characters of 
ycung men and women, boys and girls. 

Character is the fruitage of our heart life, 
so we are told by Paul in Gal. 5: 16-25. The 
character of the Christian is to be Christlike. 
We are intended to reproduce the life of 
Christ in our daily lives. We are to do more 
than imitate the life of Christ; we are to 
live it. We can only do this as the Holy 
Spirit imparts that life of Christ to us. 
Christ is cur life. The Holy Spirit incar- 
nates the Christ in us. And then our char- 
acters become glorious with the fruitage of 
that incarnated life. 

Environment can have but little effect on 
character if the Word is received, believed, 
and practiced in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Christian Endeavor has been a mighty 
agent for the building of good character by 
leading young men and women to study the 
Word, practice the Werd, enthrone Christ 
in their hearts, and yield to the guidance 
and power of the Holy Spirit. 


To Illustrate 


An irreligious merchant had been absent 
from his store for some time, and on his re- 
turn noticed a marked change in one of his 
clerks. He said to his partner, “I do not un- 
derstand what has come over George. He 
dcesn’t seem like the same person he did 
when I went away. He was always smart, 
but now he seems more tender, respectful, 
and genial. I think I should love him, if I 
had much to do with him.” “I suppose you 
know what happened to him since you have 
been gone?” “I don’t know what you refer 
to.” “George has become a Christian.” 

Character is not a massive unit; it is a 
fabric rather. It is an artificial whole made 
up cf the interply of ten thousand threads. 
Every faculty is a spinner, spinning every 
day its threads, and almost every day 
threads of a different color; and character is 
made up by the weaving together of all these 
innumerable threads of daily life. Its 
strength is not merely in the strength of 
some simple unit, but in the strength of 
numerous elements.—Beecher. 

Actions, looks, words, steps, form the al- 
phabet by which you may spell character.— 
Lavater. 

The way to gain a gocd reputation is to 
endeavor to be what you desire to appear.— 
Socrates. 

Did you ever see a sculptor slowly fash- 
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ioning a human countenance? It is not 
molded at once. It is not struck out at a 
single blow. It is painfully and laboricusly 
wrought. A thousand blows rough-cast it. 
Ten thousand chisels polish and perfect it, 
put in the fine touches, and bring out the 
features and the expression. It is a work 
of time; but at last the full likeness comes 
out, and stands fixed and unchanging in the 
solid marble. So does a man carve out his 
cwn moral likeness. Every day he adds 
something to the work. A thousand acts of 
thought and will and effort shape the fea- 
tures and expressions of the soul. Habits of 
love, piety, and truth, habits of falsehood, 
passion or goodness, silently mcld and fash- 
ion it, till at length it wears the likeness of 
God or the image of a demon.—Owenden. 

An English barrister who was accus- 
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tomed to train students for the practice of 
law, and who was not himself a religious 
man, was once asked why he put students 
frcm the very first, to the study and analy- 
sis of the most difficult parts of the Sacred 
Scriptures? “Because,” said he, “there is 
nothing else like it, in any language, for the 
development of mind and character.”—Bish- 
op Haven. 


For Discussion 


What influence have companions on character? 

How do our ambitions affect character? 

What place have teachers in the formation of char- 
acter? 

What is character? 

Can character be suddenly changed? 

What rules would you suggest for character im- 
provement? 

How far is this quotation from Cervantes true, 
“Every one is the son of his own works?” 

How does recfeation affect character? 


A Thankful Vacation 
A Story 


BY ANNE HAMILTON DONNELL 


ELL, all is, I’m thankful you’re go- 
W ing to get that week off soon,” Mrs. 

Topping said wearily. “I can’t keep 
him outdoors here, without a windbreak or 
a leaf o’ shade! And if he ain’t kept out- 
door—” 

“T suppose you mean the baby. What’s he 
got to do with my week?” But Jessie knew 
already. She was to tug him to the park 
and air him and tug him home again. There 
wasn’t even the old carriage to tug him in; 
that had breathed its last breath and quiet- 
ly fallen to pieces. 

“Great vacation,” she was just going to 
grumble, but she never grumbled it, thank 
goodness. For she looked at the baby first. 
His tiny, weazened face smiled at her and 
the weazenedness and the smile did their 
saving work. 

“Bless hims old hearts! Did him want to 
be aired all nice? Well, wait till Sister Jess 
is a lady o ‘leisure, then!” Anyway, sne 
would devote one whole day, maybe two 
wholes, of that precious seven to the poor 
little mite. She crammed her shabby old hat 
down over her bright head and waved a 
good-by. She had to be at the five-and-ten 
very promptly or somebody else would be 
selling her needles and pins. 

Jessie had worked hard one hot, heavy 
week of her two last summers, to accom- 
modate other people, and now it was her 
turn to be accommodated! Now she was 
glad. Having a week at Thanksgiving time 
was going to be great! The other girls were 
all envying her. She could go into the five- 
and-ten and buy a paper of pins across her 
own counter. 

Mrs. Topping watched her eager face with 
a little sigh. Had she ever been eager about 
anything? Ever been young and pretty like 
that? No washtubs, no boilers, no soap. 
Sometimes she thought she tasted soap in 
everything she ate, and smelled soap and 
thought soap, what were the cheapest kinds 
that would answer; soapy thoughts like that. 

“Bye, mums! Bye, Theodore Roosevelt 
Topping!” sang Jessie. The baby’s name 
was so much bigger than the baby! 


At the great red store the girls were 
gathering and Jess Topping’s winter vaca- 
tion was the general subject of conversation. 
While the counter covers were being re- 
moved and things straighténed for the day 
the tongues ran freely. 

“Morning, Jess! I guess you’re hugging 
yourself because this is your last day!” 
called little Martha Pease. “Wish I was in 
your shoes, mine pinch terribly!” which was 
just like Martha, making fun of her own 
troubles. The girls were never sure any day 
wouldn’t be Martha’s last one; she was a 
white, dragged-out-looking little thing, with 
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THANKSGIVING 


[NX thy fields, O Lord of harvests, 
We have sown thy fruitful seed, 

And thy sun and rain in season 
Have provided what we need; 


By thy bounty we have prospered, 
By thy mercy we've been led, 

In thy fruitful world of beauty 
Soul and body have been fed; 


In thy temples we have worshiped, 
Heard thy word and sung thy praise, 
Knelt beside thy holy altars 
And found courage for our days. 


Now, let not our thanks be idle. 
Mingled with our praise and prayer 
We would give thee earnest labor 
To advance thy Kingdom here. 


Thou art full of love and mercy, 
All thy ways are true and kind; 

We would live to spread the gospel 
Of thy perfect heart and mind. 


Take the songs of our thanksgiving 
As a consecration free, - 
Pledge that all our best endeavor 
Will be used in serving thee. 
—Frances M’Kinnon Morton, in 


The Christian Advocate. 
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a family to earn for—nobody knew how 
many small brothers and sisters—and not 
even enough time she could call her own to 
go to a hospital and have her tonsils out. 
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That was what the doctor kept telling 
Martha to do, and Martha kept planning to 
do when she had a minute. But she had to 
rush home and do the housework nights and 
sell five-and-ten tinware daytimes. “A few 
days,” the doctor said rather vaguely. Few 
days! Martha laughed, but the laugh lasted 
only a second. “If I was a husky, like some 
0’ you girls,” she said, “it wouldn’t take but 
one day. You’d see me back here behind 
the stewpans without any tonsils the day 
after. But the doctor says I’m so slimpsy,” 
Martha’s tone was full of disgust, “that 
probably it’d use me up some. Few days’ 
worth.” 

Jessie sold notions all that day in a sort 
of dream. Things she was going to do to- 
morrow, that was what the dreams were 
about. Sleep late, yes, sir! Make mother 
keep the boys quiet, get ’em off out of the 
house the minute they had swallowed their 
breakfast. And the baby, T. R., he’d got to 
keep still if he expected to be aired! That 
would be his part. 

“You'll have something to be thankful for, 
Jess Topping,” Martha Pease said on her 
way past the notion counter on an errand. 
“A regular built Thanksgiving, I’d call a 
week off.” Queer, but Jessie hadn’t thought 
about the Thanksgiving part! It was great 
having ’em together. If they had a turkey 
—well, a chicken, then, oh, well, roast— 
She got no further in the downward scale 
because a customer wanted a spool of num- 
ber sixty black. 

“Well, ladies, I’ll bid you good-by,” 
laughed Jessie at the day’s end, when they 
were all getting into their wraps in the 
cloakroom. ‘See you in a week!” 

“You need not be so uppy about it,” one 
of the others retorted. “I bet you, girls, 
she’ll be in buying things of us and never 
recognizing a one of us! Mercy, Martha 
Pease, what’s the matter? Look how pale 
she is, will you! Somebody get some 
water—” But Martha waved them away 
gaily. Nothing the matter with her! No, 
she couldn’t stop to sit down with a week’s 
washing to be done, and, mercy, the dishes! 
Tonsils—that was all! “Don’t any of you 
ever have tonsils!” laughed Martha; just 
like Martha to laugh. 

There was not a week’s washing nor a 
sinkful of dishes for Jessie when she got 
home. It wasn’t what there was, it was 
what there wasn’t. There wasn’t mother. 

“Mums! mums! mother!” she called, be- 
ginning to be frightened. The boys were 
playing somewhere, the little crowded flat 
was empty, a strangely big flat it seemed 
now. Mother was always at home. 

“Your ma’s been took to the hospital,” a 
voice said from the door, the voice of the 
neighbor in the next flat. “She left :vord I 
wasn’t to scare you.” 

“To the hospital!” quivered the girl, 
thoroughly scared. 

“Yes, she slipped on a piece o’ soap and 
they guess she’s broke her hip, but they 
don’t know for cert—” 

“What hospital? Oh, quick, Mrs. Zinsser!” 

“Now, now, Jessie, don’t you go to being 

















worked all up, and me breakin’ it easy to 
please your ma. To the Mercy, corner 0’ 
Pope and Blanchard, you know. They left 
the baby with me; I’ll see to him.” 

At the Mercy Hospital, Mary Topping lay 
in a smooth white bed and rested. She was 
unaccountably happy, because, of course, she 
ought to be unhappy. Not the pain alone— 
she was not unused to pain—but the acci- 
dent; the being here instead of at home, 
over a washboard; the resting. Mary Top- 
ping had no business resting. 

A white nurse came and went. She 
smiled down at Mary. “Isn’t it perfectly 
splendid they found it wasn’t broken?’ she 
said. You mayn’t be laid up more than a 
few days.” 

“Oh,” sighed Mary Topping, “couldn’t 
they make it a week?” She was so quiet in 
the little white bed, and pain didn’t matter. 
But she laughed at herself in the next 
breath. And in the next-to-that breath 
sighed again, for how beautiful Thanksgiv- 
ing would be in a gentle white place like 
this!. When Jessie came, white and scared, 
she found a peaceful mother, unmindful of 
her pain. 

“Did Mrs. Zinsser tell you easy, dear? 
I told her to. No, I’m not broken, after 
all; just kind of cracked, I tell ’em. Oh, 
wasn’t it just exactly like me to slip on 
soap! Just exactly like life—mine! It might 
’a’been scented soap, seems as if, but it 
wasn’t; it was yellow naptha!” and mother’s 
face crinkled into a unwilling smile. She 
could see the humor of it. 

Three days Jessie kept house in the little 
flat mornings, and afternoons took the baby 
to the Mercy. To her mother’s grievings be- 
cause it was holiday she responded valiantly 
that anyhow she wasn’t selling needles and 
pins! She was having a real holiday from 
those! 

The fourth day, Mary Topping went home 
in a taxi and rather shakily, but with de- 
termination took up the reins again, re- 
solved upon her girl having half a holiday, 
anyway. She sent Jessie away in the after- 
noon. 

“No, not the baby! Not this time; you 
just go alone and find something nice to do. 
Keep a mile away from home and that five- 
and-ten!” 

But it was straight to the five-and-ten 
that Jessie went. Not consciously really; 
he feet took her there. And once there, she 
went in with a curious feeling of interest. 
This was something nice to do. To saunter 
up one aisle and down the next—up, down. 
On the other side of the counters. Pricing 
things—well, not exactly pricing, but look- 
ing over and making pretense of buying. The 
girls pretended, too; it was a little game. 
It was fun. She spent a lovely hour playing 
customer instead of clerk. 

She brought up finally on the other side of 
Martha Pease’s counter. 

“Have you turkey roasters? For, oh, a 
twenty-pounder?” with an air of grave im- 
portance. But Martha was not playing 


games; her peaked little face regarded the 
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customer whitely. She rather 
frightened little Martha. 

“Why, Martha!” 

“Don’t! don’t look at me hard or I’ll drop! 
It wouldn’t take a hard look! Is it most six 
o'clock?” 

Jessie stepped out where she could see 
the big clock. ‘Four,” she said. 

“My soul!” whispered Martha. Then she 
laughed splendidly. “What’s two hours to a 
little thing like me!” 

“Here!” Jessie cried, “give me your paper 
cuffs; I’ve got my best blouse on. There 
comes a customer and I’m going to sell her a 
turkey roaster, or something else! You’re 


was a 
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HEAP O’ LIVIN’ 
HOME ain’t a place that gold can buy 


or get up in a minute; 

Afore ut’s home there’s got to be a heap 
o’ livin’ in it; 

Within the walls there’s got to be some 
babies born, and then 

Right there ye’s got to bring "em up ‘t 
women good, and men; 

And grajerly, as time goes on, ye find 
ye wouldn’t part 

With anything they ever used—they've 
grown into your heart; 

The old high chairs, the playthings, too, 
the little shoes they wore 

Ye hoard; an’ if ye could, ye’d keep the 
thumb marks on the door. 


Ye’ve got to weep to make it home, 
ye've got to sit and sigh, 

And watch beside a loved one’s bed, and 

know that Death is nigh; 

in the stillness of the night t’ see 

Death’s angel come, 

close the eyes o’ her that smiled, 

and leave her sweet voice dumb. 

For these are scenes that grip the heart, 
an’ when yer tears are dried, 

Ye find the home is dearer than it was, 
and sanctified; 

An’ tuggin’ at ye always are the pleas- 
ant memories 

O’ her that was and is no more—ye 
can't escape from these. 


An’ 
An’ 


Ye've got to sing an’ smile fer years, 
ye've got to romp and play, 

An’ learn to love the things ye have, 
by usin’ ’em each day; 

The roses by the garden walk must blos- 
som year by year 

Afore they become a part o' ye, sug- 
gestin’ some one dear, 

Who used to love ‘em long ago, and 
trained ’em jes’ t’ run 

The way they do, so’s they'd get the 
early mornin’ sun; 

Ye've got to love each brick and stone 
from cellar up to dome: 

It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house to 
make it a home. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 
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going straight to the Mercy, corner of Pope 
and Blanchard, you know. And you make 
an appointment with the tonsil man for to- 
morrow. It’s a beautiful hospital and you 
can rest three whole days in a darling white 
bed! My mother did and you ought to see 
her restedness. I guess I’m as good as sell- 
ing tin pans as needles and pins.” 

“But your vacation, Jess, from that old 
counter!” 

“T sha’n’t be at that old counter. I shall 
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be having a vacation from needles and pins, 
sha’n’t I? You can’t cheat me out of my 
vacation, a little thing like you. There, 
Martha Pease, if you go and cry! I tell you 
it will be having a change and that’s a va- 
cation! Yes, madam, they are all ten cents. 
No, there are no covers. Now run along, 
Martha!” 

There were three more days left—three 
and Thanksgiving. Jessie sold tinware be- 
hind Martha’s counter, and Martha—rested, 
tonsiless and happy. A pleasant white nurse, 
Mary Topping’s white nurse, attended her in 
the beautiful white bed. “Isn’t it splendid 
you are going to be so much better now?” 
the nurse smiled. And little Martha, smil- 
ing back, returned: “There are so many 
splendids! There is Jess!” 

Jessie’s vacation had begun with a Thurs- 
day. The next Thursday was Thanksgiving. 
Her last vacation day. Early in the day 
she bundled up Theodore Roosevelt Topping 
and started for the park, a lovely place to 
breathe in, she said. The T. R. baby 
breathed happily. 

“But I meant to bring you here two days, 
baby, maybe three,” Jessie apologized. 
“You'll have to excuse me, I’ve been so busy 
having a vacation. I never did see time go 
so fast! It just ran! I’ve had a beautiful 
time running.” 

The Topping small boys came to the park 
at noon on a mysterious errand. Their faces 
were full of the mystery. Mother’d sent 
them, they said, to get Jess ’n’ the baby to 
come home quick to dinner. Before the— 


before it—before the dinner spoiled. 
“Hurry!” they chorused. 
The—it—the dinner smelled good! Jessie 


sniffed with her head a little on one side and 
growing suspicion in her face. 

“It smells like— It is, it is a turkey! A 
real Thanksgiving turkey is in the air! Oh, 
you needn’t tell me!” 

“We won’t, we ain’t a-going to tell you! 
Shut your eyes an’ we'll lead you, an’ then 
when mother counts thur-ree you can find 
out!” 

“You don’t need to lead my nose! My 
nose has found out now,” laughed Jessie. 
She was joyously excited. Thanksgiving 
was in the air. Not just this luscious odor 
in her nostrils—oh, not just that! But 
lovely Thanksgiving thoughts like—like 
little thankful prayers. That mother hadn’t 
been broken, that those Mercy doctors had 
said the T. R. baby would gain now under 
their advice, that Martha Pease would gain 
now that she’d had a good holidaying—oh, 
that it was such a dear good world to live 
in! 

All these thoughts while she was being 
led, blindfolded. Then: 

“Thur-r-ree!”” counted mother. 

It was a turkey. On its crisp brown sides 
was a little square card: 

“To Jess, with the love of the five-and- 
ten.” 

The girls! Out of their little they had 
done this big, darling thing! 

“And they chipped in for one to Martha 
Pease too,” the small brothers chimed. “I 
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guess her brothers are thankful today same 
as us.” Being brothers was great! brothers 
of Thanksgivin’ turkeys! 

Jessie’s eyes laughed through shining 
little pools. Those girls! So here was an- 
other thankful on her long Thanksgiving 
list. It kept being a dearer and dearer 
world!—Young People. 


Living in Peace 
(Continued from page eight) 


life where it does not emerge—even the 
home, the holy of holies of God, realizes 
greed when it rears its ugly head, and it is 
not absent there. 


THE LARGER ASPECT 


Nor are we to think that these contribu- 
tory causes of personal animosity are con- 
fined to individual relationships. Deeper 
thcught will convince us that these seem- 
ingly crude expressions of life are just the 
underlying factors of international strife. 
Take the last for example. The United 
States of America is fabulously wealthy, and 
the world knows that. The nations con- 
tracted debts with us amounting to billions 
of dollars. They agreed to pay them, and 
we expected they would. They went on 
spending mcney and giving millions of their 
best lives to protect us, as well as them- 
selves (whether they did it purposefully or 
not does not, seemingly, affect the case), 
while we piled up wealth, through their suf- 
fering, in undreamed-of stores. Then we 
say, “This is legal; pay up.” There is no 
question about the legality of it. But an- 
other consideration emerges, by the side of 
which the wealth of the world is dwarfed 
into significance: Can we reasonably hope 
to hold the civilized world in financial bond- 
age for fifty years, as the payment of the 
war debts will certainly necessitate, and 
maintain anything like peace and interna- 
tional co-operation? 

And what of our national egotism and 
sensitiveness and international competition 
(in our case, commercial), and our pclitical 
struggles, while the world looks on and suf- 
fers? And what if these be applied to all 
nations, as they can be? 

THE WAY OUT 

There is but one way out and that is dis- 
covered in the thirteenth chapter of 1 Cor- 
inthians: “Love vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up; doth not behave itself unseemly, 
is not easily prcovoked; love envieth not; 
love is kind; love seeketh not its own.” How 
long the world has listened to that! But 
the human must be changed and he has not 
gone far, as yet. He may realize perfect 
love, which is perfect unselfishness; but he 
has so far to go—so far! There is no meas- 
urement of the distance, save the Cross of 
Calvary. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 


| 
“If there be no likeness between you and 


Christ on earth, there can be no friendship 
between Christ and you in heaven.” 
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On Telling the Truth 
By Ruth I. Clonick 


| adereiagae disliked spinach. She declared 

with all the vehemence that is permitted 
to a six-year-old that she just hated spinach, 
that it was bitter, and that it tasted like 
“horrid old grass!” Not even when the 
spinach was fortified by special dessert could 
she forget this comparison. Her aversion 
was quite sincere. 

But Judith ate spinach. She ate large 
dishes of it whenever it appeared on the 
table, and sundry fragments salvaged from 
the kitchen after the table was cleared. She 
ate it bravely, persistently, and hopefully, 
for Judith’s life ambition was to have beau- 
tiful curly hair like Maralin Mocre, and Ju- 
dith’s mother had told her that the whole 
question of curly hair was a matter of eat- 
ing spinach. 

This had been explained in detail so many 
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THE CROSSROADS 
ORD, I am at the orossroads! 
O! help me choose aright, 
For blinded is my vision 
And darker grows the night: 
Lord, help me in my weakness, 
I would not go astray: 
One road is broad and luring, 
One is the “narrow way.” 


Lord, I am at the crossroads! 
It is my hour of trial: 

One leads to wealth and honor, 
One leads to self-denial: 

The gods of earth are seeking 
To win me to their side; 

But O, thou God of heaven, 
I would with thee abide! 


Lord, I am at the crossroads! 
One road is very fair, 

And they that tread its mosses 
Are decked with jewels rare: 

I hear their careless laughter, 
Their songs and revelry; 

But, ah! this road of pleasure 
Leads far away from thee. 


Lord, I am at the crossroads! 
One road is rough and bare; 
I see the crimson blood-drops 
Of One who traveled there: 
He drank the cup of sorrow 
That flooded o’er the brim; 
But he is crowned the Victor— 


And I will walk with him! 
—E. Louise Umlauf. 
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times that Judith had quite a mental picture 
of the bitter spinach juice working its way 
up to her head and wrinkling her hair in- 
side so that it would grow out in curls. 

One day after lunch, Maralin of the cov- 
eted golden curls came over to play with 
Judith. In the midst cf establishing a very 
nice home in the back yard, Judith sudden- 
ly paused and eyed Maralin speculatively. 

“IT know how your hair got curly,” she 
said. “From eating spinach.” 

“No Sir! We don’t have spinach at our 
house. My daddy doesn’t like it.” 

“Then how did your hair get curly?” 
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“It was born that way,” answered Mara- 
lin grandly. 

“Well, my mother told me that my hair 
will get curly if I eat lots of spinach.” Ju- 
dith held up a dark wisp of her straight 
bobbed hair, and said, “See, it curves a lit- 
tle cn the ends.” 

“Pooh!” said Maralin, who was two years 
older, “that’s nothing. And I don’t believe 
it about the spinach.” 

“T think you’re bold! If you don’t believe 
it, we’ll ask teacher tomorrow. Then you 
just wait and see! My mother wouldn’t tell 
a lie.” 

Accordingly, next day after schocl, Mara- 
lin, the braver of the two, approached teach- 
er. 

“Miss Thomas,” she said, “will eating 
spinach make your hair curly?” 

Miss Thomas looked down upon Maralin’s 
blond curls and smiled. 

“Hardly,” she said. And then noticing 
Judith in the background, “But I think 
straight hair is very lovely on some people.” 

That day at lunch Judith pushed back her 
dish of spinach. 

“Mcther,” she accused, “Ive found out that 
it isn’t true about spinach making my hair 
curly. Mother, it isn’t true; it’s—it’s a 
lie!” Unexpectedly Judith began to cry. 

It took many days and much diplomacy 
to form even a thin covering of healing over 
Judith’s wounded feelings. Naturally, the 
sharpest disappointment centered about the 
hair. But beneath this was another hurt; 
an infantile sense of disillusionment regard- 
ing Mother, who had broken her own com- 
mandment about telling the truth. Being a 
child, Judith did not reason this very far, 
but being a sensitive child, she felt vaguely 
the injustice of grown-up standards. 

Children’s choice of food should be guided 
by parents, but this should not mean that 
truth must be sacrificed. Tactful explana- 
tions cf the natural benefits of healthful 
food will accomplish satisfactory results for 
children who have confidence in their par- 
ent’s word. This confidence is the most 
precious bond between parent and child. 
Protect it.—An article issued by the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 


a | 


Personal relations are the dearest things 
in the world, but also the most searching. 
The young people come in on the evening 
before the wedding and they sign the docu- 
ments which have been drawn up to safe- 
guard their interests in case of accident. 
Oh, it’s right, of course, but much they care 
about these dry law-papers! Next day they 
pledge themselves to take each other “for 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer.” 
You can’t get words like these into the four 
corners of a signed agreement. The Chris- 
tian religion is like the marriage vows—an 
all-or-nothing religion, when you come to 
deal with that Person, Jesus Christ, who 
gave all and spared nothing for us.—Rev. 
W. Russell Maltby. 
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Thanksgiving Fable 


It was a hungry pussy cat upon Thanksgiv- 
ing morn, 

And she watched a thankful littie mouse 
that ate an ear of corn. 

“Tf I ate that thankful little mouse, hcw 
thankful he should be 

When he has made a meal himself to make 
a meal fox ine! 

Then with his thanks for having fed and his 
thanks for feeding me 

With all his thankfulness inside, how tnank- 
ful I shall be!” 

i Thus mused the hungry pussy cat upon 

Thanksgiving Day; 

But the little mouse had overheard and de- 
clined with thanks to stay. 


—Oliver Hereford. 


True Thanksgiving 
Now, what do you say is the very best way 
To show we are thanking our Father today? 
The best thing a child that is thankful can 


do 

Is this: to make some other child thankful 
too; 

For children who have all they want, and to 
spare, 

Their good things with other dear children 
may share. 


Oh, this is the way, the very best way, 
To show we are thanking our Father today. 


—Picture Story Paper. 
Thankful Visitors 


you see she had been asked to a Thanks- 

giving party, and mother and father de- 
clared it was far too stormy and too cold to 
take a drive, fcr the party was a long dis- 
tance away. 

“How about the birds outside?” suggest- 
ed father, smiling. “They aren’t getting 
much of a Thanksgiving dinner today. Sup- 
pose you give them a party and forget about 
the one you missed.” And did the birds come 
to the party? Well, I guess they did! And 
they were so hungry that it kept Marian 
busy getting enough ready for them. Some 
liked crumbs and some liked raw meat and 
some liked bits of unccoked fat and others 
liked cranberries, but they one and all said— 
to one another by many glad chirps—that it 
was the best Thanksgiving party they ever 
heard about. As for the other party, that 
was postponed till the next week.—Children 
at Work. 


Peter’s First Fruit 


T was fairly burning holes in his pocket, 
doubtless would have burned them 
through had not Peter taken the money out 
sc often to count it. 
There were two big, round silver dollars, 
three half dollars, one quarter of a dollar, 
a dime, a nickel, and two pennies. It was 


his precious, very own turkey money. For 
on Peter’s visit to his grandfather’s farm 
the past summer he had been given one of 
the little turkeys that were being raised and 
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The Children 





promised that at Thanksgiving time when 
the grown-up turkeys were sold he shculd 
have the money that his brought. 

Grandfather had not forgotten, and the 
Saturday before Thanksgiving had come a 
post-office order for $3.92, and mother and 
Peter had gone to the post office and had it 
cashed. 

“How are ycu going to spend your money, 
son?” asked mother. 

“I’m going to buy a silver watch with a 
stem-winder,” said Peter, “and a scooter and 
a typewriter like Bob Upson’s and maybe a 
victrola.” 

“Are you going to spend it all on your- 
self?” 

“Why not, 
money.” 

“T know, dear, but don’t you think it would 
be rather selfish?” 

For an instant Peter looked crestfallen, 
but quickly rallied. “I’ll write you a letter 
on my typewriter, mother, and everybody in 
the house can hear my victrola, and I guess 
maybe I’ll put the two pennies in my mite 
box.” 

But after Sunday-school the next morning 
Peter came running eagerly to her. “Moth- 
er, I’m not going to spend all of my very 
own money on myself after all,’”’ he began. 
“I’m going to take a quarter dollar of it 
and buy a first fruit.” 

“A what, Peter?” 


“A first fruit to give to the poor little 
orphan children at the orphanage on 
Thanksgiving,” earnestly explained Peter. 
“Mr. Wickscn, our Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, told us how the people in the Bible 
always used to give their first fruits to God 
to show how much obliged to him they were. 
And that’s what our Sunday-school is going 
to do, mother. Next Wednesday night after 
school we’re gcing to have a Thanksgiving 
service, and each body who comes is to bring 
a fruit or vegetable or something else that’s 
good to eat for the poor little orphans with- 
out any fathers and mothers so God will 
know that we ’preciate all the nice things 
that he’s given us.” 

As mother had a dressmaker in the house 
Monday and Tuesday, she could not go down 
town with Peter to spend the money burning 
holes in his pocket, but she promised to meet 
him at the church Wednesday afternoon and 
directly after the children’s service go with 
him to the Emporium tcy department. 


mother? It’s my very own 


Meanwhile mother and Peter went to a 
near-by provision shop to get Peter’s first 
fruit. 

And what do you suppose Peter chose? A 
great golden pumpkin. 

“But, dear,’ protested mother, “I’m 
afraid it’s too heavy for you to carry.” 

“Of course I can carry it, mother. I’m a 
big little boy.” 

“A pumpkin costs a good deal of money, 
Peter. This one is seventy-five cents.” 

Peter gulped at that, but persisted. “If 
I buy the pumpkin, mother, there won’t be 
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anybody in the whole procession who’ll have 
such a swell first fruit as me.” 

The motive was not the highest, but 
mother made no comment, and the pumpkin 
was bought. 

“Gee, that’s some pumpkin, kid!” admir- 
ingly remarked Johnny Tyler, a boy in his 
Sunday-school class, when Peter entered the 
church Wednesday afterncon and breath- 
lessly dropped in the vacant seat next him. 

“T paid seventy-five cents for it,” boasted 


Peter. “What did you bring?” 
“Onions.” Johnny produced a small pa- 
per bag. “Everything cost so much,” he 


sighed, “and I had only the dime mother 
gave each of us kids to make up for our dis- 
appointment in not having a Thanksgiving 
turkey.” 

“You’re not going to have any Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey!” exclaimed Peter aghast. 

Jchnny hung his head and wriggled the 
toe of a shabby shoe. “We can’t afford to. 
You see, father’s out of work, and my 
grandmother, who lives with us, has been 
sick and had to have a doctor.” His head 
went up, and he squared his small shoulders. 
“But we’re going to have dumplings in our 
stew for a thanksgiving celebration,” he said 
with sturdy cheerfulness. 

Peter cculd not get over it. He thought 
of course everybody had thanksgiving tur. 
key. 

“At first I was going to buy some peanuts 
for myself and get only a nickel’s worth of 
onions for the orphans,” confided Johnny; 
“but when I thought of all I had to be 
thankful for, I was ashamed. Father and 
mcther and granny,” he counted his bless- 
ings on his fingers, “and two whole broth- 
ers and a baby sister and Ruffles, an awful- 
ly smart dog, and Mary Ann, our cat, and 
dear old Beppo.” 

“Who’s Beppo?” 

“Our goat.” 

But here the service began, and all talk- 
ing ceased. 

It was a beautiful service of praise and 
prayer, and at the close all the children 
bearing their thank offerings marched sing- 
ing in processional around the church. 

As a certain mother who had slipped into 
a back pew saw a certain small boy carrying 
a great golden pumpkin pass up the aisle 
singing with all his child heart her eyes 
filled with happy tears. 

“Well, dear, are you ready to go shcp- 
ping for your things now?” she smiled when 
Peter came to her afterwards. 

“No, mother,” Peter eagerly answered. 
“I’m going to wait till Christmas for my 
things and put all my very own money back 
intc a turkey.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Peter?” 

“I mean Johnny Tyler and his father and 
his mother and his grandmother and two 
whole brothers and a baby sister and Ruffles 
and Mary Ann and Beppo, the goat!” 
breathlessly explained Peter. “I’m going to 
buy them all a thanksgiving turkey.”—May 
C. Ringwalt, in the Sunday School Times. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, November 17—“Out 
for a good time” was the slogan last Friday 
night, when our people to the number of 
fifty met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Fred 
Dorr, for an “old timers” social. From the 
time of the first arrival till the jolly bunch 
left for their various homes there was not 
an idle or disinteresting moment. The attics 
of our community had been scoured for old- 
time costumes and, believe me, there were 
some old costumes there, and when the 
“dress-parade” was executed there were 
some queer sights seen and comments made. 
One of our “sweet singers” came out with a 
gown that was over one hundred years old. 
After the opening exercises, a brief but very 
interesting program was presented and re- 
freshments served. A jolly good time was en- 
joyed by all until the closing hour. — Our 
president, Rev. A. H. Fielder, and his faith- 
ful co-worker, Mrs. Fielder, have been busy 
since their return from the General Conven- 
tion at Urbana, carrying their messages of 
greeting and report of the Convention to the 
various churches in this section of our con- 
ference. — As a result of the fine gospel ser- 
mons and the extra music given every Sun- 
day evening our attendance has increased in 
a manner that is most pleasing to our pastor 
and all others interested. — We have recently 
received two new church members, and we 
think we will soon receive a few more. The 
interest in our Sunday-school is also im- 
proving.—Amee. 

ILLINOIS 


Oblong, November 15—Rev. S. Price filled 
his regular appointment at South Bend 
Church November 14. His messages were 
inspiring and powerful, and were delivered 
to an appreciative audience. After the morn- 
ing service the educational offering was 
taken, amounting to $7.57. — We have 
planned to begin our revival services Decem- 
ber 9, and are praying God’s spirit to direct 
in the salvation of many souls. Our com- 
munity is not large, but there are a number 
of souls to be won to Christ. — May we 
have the prayers of the brotherhood.—Corres- 
pondent. 

INDIANA 

Frankfort, November 17—Last night was a 
night which will be long remembered in tne 
mind and heart of the new pastor at Manson 
Christian Church. It was for the purpose of 
making a formal reception that practically 
all the people of the community, regardless 
of denominational affiliation, filled the com- 
munity house. At the proper time Brotner 
John Stewart presented the new pastor, Rev. 
E. E. Bennett, to the friends who replied, 
speaking of the new relation and the hopes 
and possibilities of the future work of the 
church and pastor together. Rev. Orebaugh 
spoke of the sacredness of the relation of 
pastor and people. He and wife, and some 
others of his Antioch congregation, were 
present to add to the pleasure of the occasion. 
After several recitations and special music of 
piano, violin, and voice, all were invited to be 
seated, when a refreshing repast was enjoyed 
in the way of good things to eat. The rest 
of the evening was spent in getting ac- 
quainted, and visiting among friends and 
neighbors. One thing was noticeable, and 
this is true in the regular services of the 
church, and that is the goodly number of ex- 
cellent young people who are always present 
to give life and tone to these services. — 
Since coming to the field, the new pastor has 
had the pleasure of attending one sesson of 
the Clinton County Ministerial Association, 
one session of the same county missionary 
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From the Field 


interdenominational meeting, and a session of 
the Township School of Religious Council. 
Next Sunday he is to speak at a Young 
People’s Congress, near Crawfordsville. — 
Now, for the benefit of our friends who can- 
not quite get it clear in ther minds where 
Manson is. Manson is a little hamlet, six 
miles northwest of Frankfort, in a fine farm- 
ing community on the line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway running from Frankfort to 
Terre Haute. We have possibly not more 
than seventy-five people in the community, 
have rural mail delivery, and full electric 
service. We have two stores, a large ele- 
vator, a garage, the one church comprising 
a large community house connected with the 
church building, under the control and owned 
by the church. We have a new garage in 
course of construction, a two-room grade 
school. The high school folks go to Colfax, 
six miles southwest of here. Our address is 
Frankfort, Indiana, R. R. 6, but all mail 
simply addressed to us at Frankfort will 
reach us promptly.—E. E. Bennett, Pastor. 


Mellott, November 18—We moved to the 
pastorate of Mellott and Union Christian 
churches in the Western Indiana Conference 
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TOMORROW 


know not if tomorrow 

Will bring me care and sorrow; 
I would not look before to know 
The path in which my feet may go, 
I shall be safe, if hid with him, 
Whether the day be bright or dim. 


I would not trouble borrow 

Of the day we call tomorrow; 

But just go on and patient wait 
The opening of the future's gate, 
Whether the sky be bright or dim, 
Trusting all my days to him. 


What matters if the morrow 

Shall bring me joy or sorrow— 

I hide my head, and trusting, rest, 
For all my days I know are blest; 

And whatsoe’er the morrow bring, 

I wait its coming ‘neath his wing. 


Why should I trouble borrow 

To cloud an unborn morrow? 

My days are his, his hand can guide, 

And whatsoever may betide, 

Beneath the eye unsleeping 

He holds me in his keeping. 
—Selected. 
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September 1. The pastorate is one large field, 
the churches being about five miles apart. I 
have held both of my meetings. The one at 
Union Christian being held in early October. 
The farmers were very busy at the time, but 
a fine spirit prevailed throughout the meeting. 
The visible results were seven additions to 
the church. — The church at Mellott has re- 
cently been refinished and redecorated inside. 
It is now pronounced one of the finest 
churches in Fountain County. Our revival in 
this church began October 31 and closed No- 
vember 14. We had fine weather and fine 
crowds throughout the meeting. Rev. C. A. 
Duncan, of Mooreland, Indiana, was with us 
for most of the time. His sermons were well 
received, both by the church and the out- 
siders. All phases of the church work seemed 
to be revived. A total of nineteen people 
were received into the «-membership of the 
church. Brother Duncan is a_ sane, safe 
helper for any pastor in a revival. — On the 
opening Sunday of the revival the three chil- 
dren of Rev. and Mrs. W. Q. McKnight, our 
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returning missionaries to Japan, were chris- 
tened and baptized into the church. This 
service was pronounced by many to be the 
most beautiful and impressive service ever 
held in the Mellott Church. — I am planning 
to be with Rev. Mrs. Beaver in a revival at 
her Prairieville Church the first ten days in 
December.—J. E. Fry, Pastor. 


MARYLAND 


Havre de Grace, November 11—The Webster 
Christian Church felt highly honored to have 
the Eastern Virginia Conference to hold its 
one hundred sixth annual session in its 
church the first week of November. On Mon- 
day evening our associated pastor gave an 
address of welcome and he was also formally 
received into the conference. During the 
same evening a pageant was given, entitled, 
“Aunt Tilly Learns to Tithe.” It was such a 
success that they had them repeat it on 
Wednesday evening. The ministers insisted 
that this pageant be shown in their church 
some Sunday evening or at a missionary 
meeting. On Tuesday evening, Rev. J. G. 
Truitt, of Norfolk, Virginia, responded to the 
address of welcome. It was a very fine ad- 
dress, the subject being, “The Genesis of the 
Christian Church.” The most impressive ad- 
dress during the conference was given this 
same evening by Dr. L. E. Smith, president 
of the Southern Convention, his subject be- 
ing, “The Christian Road to the Cross.” On 
Wednesday evening, Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein, 
of Dover, Delaware, gave an address on, 
“Christian Leadership of Our Day.” It was 
a powerful address, encouraging our young 
people to enter the field and enlist in the work 
of our Lord and Savior. There were about 
one hundred twelve members and delegates 
attending this conference. They were enter- 
tained in the various homes. Lunches and 
dinners were served in the dining room of 
the church. The resolutions which were 
adopted showed a great feeling of apprecia- 
tion, and the Webster Church appreciated 
the many kind words of praise. The members 
of the Webster Christian Church feel that this 
conference was a great success, and that God 
has blessed them in many ways. They also 
feel there is much credit due their minister, 
Rev. Milton W. Sutcliffe, in being able to 
bring this conference to their church for it is 
very unusual for a conference to meet in a 
rural church. — The ladies are now preparing 
to hold their annual supper and bazaar on 
November 18 and 19. We have not had many 
socials during the summer, but we are trying 
now to have a social every week. — This 
congregation in many ways has been much 
blessed this past year. We have gotten along 
with our financial affairs in a remarkable 
way, and God has been merciful in not call- 
ing any of our dear flock to his heavenly 
home. — Our beloved minister will not ve 
with us this Sunday as he will be in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. We all hope he will return, 
liking Maryland much better than Virginia, 
and that he will never want to leave the 
Webster Church, as he is really one of us. 
We call ourselves one large family, which we 
all hope will always <ontinue as such with 
Rev. Milton W. Sutcliffe as our leader and 
brother.—Harriett E. Cooley. 


NEW YORK 


New York Eastern Conference, Quaker 
Street, November 16—The church here is tak- 
ing on renewed activity. Early in the fall it 
entered into a union evangelistic campaign 
wth the churches of a near-by village, and 
as a result of these meetings the men have 
organized a league to encourage Bible study. 
The writer visited them a few weeks ago on 
Friday evening and addressed their meeting. 
The great need here is a minister to live on 
the field. The church has a parsonage located 
in the village within a mile of the railroad. 
A hard-surface road runs through the village. 

Medway—tThe mid-year district conference 
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met here last Friday. The attendance was 
not large, but nearly every church in the dis- 
trict was represented. The Sunday-school is 
in a prosperous condition and the future out- 
look of the church is bright. The property is 
kept in fine condition with church sheds in 
good repair. Perfect harmony seems to exist 
between pastor and people. The church ob- 
serves Thanksgiving by serving dinner at 
the church with a thank offering, after which 
they have their thanksgiving service. 

East Cobleskill—Rev. Mr. Brown is doing 
a fine piece of work here. The parsonage has 
been so changed and improved that it is a 
different parsonage entirely from what it was 
two years ago. Rev. R. C. Updyke, of Mary- 
land, New York, is assisting in a two weeks’ 
meeting, which Rev. Brown reported at the 
district conference was progressing nicely. 
The pastor of this church was elected presi- 
dent of the district conference at Medway. 

Ravena—The work is moving along nicely. 
Three were received into the church last 
month and five or six expect to unite soon. 
Between twenty and twenty-five of our people 
attended the conference at Medway last week 
and twelve attended the Young People’s 
Congress at Shultzville a few weeks ago. 
Miss Esther Sutton, a member of the Ravena 
Church, was elected president of the Congress. 
The young people of the conference are rais- 
ing two hundred and fifty dollars toward the 
conference living link fund, and our young 
people have promised to raise forty dollars 
of this. They have nearly half of it raised 
already and are expecting to add to that very 
materially at their thank-offering servic¢ 
Sunday evening. They are planning to be the 
first society in the conference to raise their 
pledge. One Sunday evening in October the 
young people had charge of the evening serv- 
ice. One presided, two lead in prayer, and 
three read papers on our mission work. 

South Westerlo is still in need of a min- 
ister. This is a real field for a constructive 
rural program. Hartwick is still being sup- 
plied by a man of another denomination. Al- 
bany has called a minister and expects to 
have him located on the field in the near 
future. 

W. E. Baker, Conference President. 


OHIO 
Granville, November—October 31 was 
Rally Day at the High Water Church. Invi- 


tation cards were sent to the surrounding 
country and our church was filled. The at- 
tendance reached the one hundred mark in 
Sabbath School. At ten a. m. our pastor, Rev. 
V. Humphreys, delivered the sermon, and at 
the noon hour a bountiful dinner was served. 
The first thing on the afternoon program was 
the burning of our note by the president of 
the Ladies’ Aid, Mrs. Bash. We started to 
build our church in 1918 when Rev. Franx 
Moorhouse was our pastor. This put us in 
debt quite a bit, but by the grace of God we 
have succeeded in paying out. Our Ladies’ 
Aid has been quite a factor in the work. In 
addition to this the ladies have bought chairs 
for the basement and painted the church, 
which looks fine with its new coat. Our vis- 
iting ministers were Rev. Dr. Williams, of 
Granville; Rev. Mr. Anthony, of Liberty; and 
Rev. Mr. Long, of Centerburg. They ren- 
dered excellent sermons which were all en- 
joyed.— J. R. Haas. 


Defiance College Notes 

NE of the most enjoyable of recent ac- 

tivities was a musical recital given by Miss 
Cleo Resler, instructor in voice, and Miss Mil- 
dred Shirmer, instructor in violin and piano. 
They were accompanied by Mrs. Arthur 
Latchaw and Miss Flossie E. Whitney, Dean 
of the Department of Music. 

Miss Resler’s lovely soprano voice was 
thoroughly enjoyed in her Bach and Handel 
numbers, while the “Piper of Love,” by 
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Carew, made a most pleasing contrast to the 
other selections. Miss Shirmer’s rendering 
of “Tarantelle”’ on the violin, and her piano 
numbers—Rachmannoff’s ‘“Humoreske” and 
Mokrejs’ ‘Valse’—were very favorably re- 
ceived. 

Armistice Day was observed in the chapel 
service by appropriate exercises, one of the 
most impressive features being the sounding 
of taps after a moment of silent prayer. 

An innovation on the campus was the ap- 
pearance of “The Golden Mummers,” a re- 
cently organized faculty group which pre- 
sented the Jarley Wax-Works. The enjoy- 
ment and enthusiasm with which the students 
hailed this unusual event and the relaxation 
from intellectual pursuits which was afforded 
the faculty made the affair a success. The 
entertainment was under the direction of 
Miss Ethelyn Sexton, instructor in dramatics, 
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who as Mrs. Jarley exhibited the “figures.” 
Some of the most enjoyable types were Robin- 
son Crusoe impersonated by Dean Enders; 
Shylock, impersonated by Dean Lawson; the 
Ancient Mariner, by Professor Ward Mc- 
Reynolds; “Little’ Jack Horner, by Dean 
Gilbert; and the majestic King Solomon, by 
President Caris. 

Plans for the organization of a system of 
student government on the campus are being 
considered. In response to a request of Presi- 
dent Caris, the various classes have appointed 
representatives to confer with faculty mem- 
bers in regard to this matter. A system of 
partial student government for the residents 
of Trowbridge and Sisson halls has been in 
effect for several years. The success of this 
has led to the suggestion of a more thorough 
plan for the entire student body. 

Esther Smith, Class of ’27. 


The Literary Influence of the Bible 


BY LEON C. PALMER 


Net only is it true that the Bible contains 

specimens of the finest literature in the 
world; it is also true that all our greatest 
writers, whether of prose or verse, quote the 
Bible in their works and cannot be adequate- 
ly understood or appreciated without a 
knowledge of this Bcok. Even where there 
is no direct quotation there is often a subtle 
allusion or suggestion which only one whose 
mind is saturated with Scripture will notice 
or appreciate. 

Tennyson, for example, is full of such pas- 
sages, both direct quotations and hidden al- 
lusicns. Four hundred and sixty such refer- 
ences have been counted and there are doubt- 
less many others. 

Robert Browning is constantly influenced 
by Scripture conceptions and Scripture lan- 
guage; one poem of his alone, “The Ring 
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I BOW MY KNEES 
THe camel at the close of day 


Kneels down upon the sandy plain 
To have his burden lifted off, 
And rest to gain. 


My soul, thou shouldst to thy knees 
When daylight draweth to a close, 
And let thy Master lift thy load 
And grant repose. 


The camel kneels at break of day 
To have his guide replace his load; 
Then rises up anew to take 


The desert road. 


So thou shouldst kneel at morning’s dawn, 
That God may give thee daily care, 
Assured that he no load too great 
Will make thee bear. 
—Anna Temple. 
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and the Book,” is said to contain over five 
hundred such Scriptural allusions. Nine 
hundred and twenty-six Scripture allusions 
are fcund in the writings of John Ruskin. 
Milton’s great poem, “Paradise Lost,” is 
founded upcn a Scriptural subject—the fall 
of man—and so also his “Ode Written on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” which comes 
very near being the greatest single lyric 
poem in the English language. 





Shakespeare, however, is the most strik- 
ing illustration of the extent to which the 
English Bible has influenced other litera- 
ture. A careful student cf Shakespeare, Dr. 
William Burgess, says: 

“Shakespears drew largely from the Bible 
for his loftiest thoughts and noblest inspira- 
tions; he employed Scripture teachings, 
facts, poetry, philosophy, and language in 
his writings; he was a sincere believer in 
the teachings of Scripture and he accepted 
the orthodox views current in his day of the 
main doctrines of the Christian religion.” 

Another student cf Shakespeare says: 
“In storing his mind Shakespeare went first 
to the Word of God and then to the works 
of God, in Nature, around him.” “The home 
education of William Shakespeare was 
grounded on the Bible.” 

God, as distinct from pagan gods, is men- 
tioned abcut seven hundred times in thirty 
of his plays. Frequent references are made 
to Jesus and he is spoken of as “The world’s 
ransom, blessed Mary’s Son,” “The death of 
him who died for all,” “Christ’s dear blood, 
shed for all our grievous sins,” etc. 

Some forty or more Bible characters are 
expressly referred tc, anywhere from one to 
a dozen times apiece. Among these are 
Adam, Eve, Abel, Cain, Noah, Japheth, Ab- 
raham, Hagar, Jacob, Laban, Pharaoh, 
Joshua, Deborah, Jephthah, and his daugh- 
ter, Samson, Goliath, Jezebel, Job, and 
Job’s wife, Solomon, Queen of Sheba, Daniel, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Jesus Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, Herod, the Nazarite, the Twelve 
Apostles, Judas, Barabbas, Lazarus, Dives, 
Pilate, Prodigal Son, Peter, Paul, St. Phil- 
lip’s daughters, Satan, the Devil, Beelzebub. 

Thirty-five or mcre Biblical events and in- 
cidents are referred to, including Adam’s 
transgression, the fall of man, Adam the 
gardener, the birth of Cain, the murder of 
Abel, the flood, the Egyptian plague of dark- 
ness, the lean kine, the first-born of Egypt, 
the Ten Commandments, the patience of Lot, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s fall, Herod’s slaughter of 
the innocents, the blind man healed, the 
prodigal son, the devils entering the swine, 
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the betrayal of Jesus, Pilate washing his 
hands. 

Shakespeare’s Scripture allusicns are not 
simply to the well known facts and _ inci- 
dents, but to passages that are remote and 
unfamiliar to most of us. For example, in 
Henry V, Act I, Scene 2, he alludes to the 
fact that in the Book of Numbers in the 
Bible it was decreed that in certain cases, at 
the death of a man, the inheritance descends 
to his daughter. It is doubtful whether even 
one minister in ten today could give an ac- 
count of that law. 

Biblical allusicns and quotations in 
Shakespeare are to be found in practically 
every play, and are drawn from fifty-four 
of the sixty-six books in the Bible. There 
are over two hundred direct quotations and 
paraphrases from the Bible in Shakespeare; 
some, by including indirect references show- 
ing a Biblical influence, have counted 1,200 
passages in which Shakespeare quotes from 
or is influenced by the Bible. 


But not only must we knew the Bible, be- 
cause of the literary beauty of its contents 
and because of the fact that all our great 
writers quote from it or make hidden allu- 
sion to its incidents; we must know it also 
because of the influence that it has histori- 
cally exerted over the English language and 
literature, in general. 


It is a well-known fact that the King 
James’ Version of the English Bible, pub- 
lished in 1611, has histcrically exerted a 
more powerful formative influence on all 
subsequent English literature than all other 
books put together. It has shaped the 
thought and molded the style to a greater or 
less degree of every English writer for the 
past three centuries. For many years after 
its publication it was almost the only book 
largely read by the great mass cf the people. 
There is no parallel to this fact in all liter- 
ary history, except perhaps the influence of 
the Old Testament writings upon the He- 
brews themselves and the influence of the 
Homeric epic upon the early Greeks. Today, 
after three hundred years, the very words 
and archaic phrases of this noble version 
are clung to with almost superstitious ven- 
eration by thousands and millions of those 
who speak the English language. Many who 
admit that the Revised Version of 1901 is a 
far more accurate and scholarly translation, 
yet add, “Still, I like the old version better.” 

Shakespeare is indeed great and in his 
sphere unequaled and the study of Shake- 
speare has formed the style of many. Yet 
for one person whose style cf expression or 
conception of life has been influenced chiefly 
by Shakespeare there are literally thousands 
who owe all this to the English Bible. It 
would be safe to say that anyone who has a 
thorough acquaintance with the English 
Bible, who has read it, re-read it, and lived 
in its atmosphere and absorbed its language, 
no matter how limited his acquaintance with 
other books—such a person will always be in 
some measure an educated man, with the 
power of expressing himself in clear and 
vigorous English. 

Ruskin says, “If you read ten pages of a 
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N my opinion no book which has appeared in recent years 
has more possibility of beneficial and constructive influence 
than “Thinking Through,” by Dr. Alva Martin Kerr. 
thoughtful person who seeks to establish his own position 
among the conflicting tides of religious discussion, or who 
deplores the fruitless and destructive discussions now so 
prevalent, should read and reread the volume. 
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good book letter by letter (i. e., with real 
accuracy) you are forever in some measure 
an educated person.” If this is true of cth- 
er books, it is vastly more true of this Book, 
which by common consent stands in a class 
to itself. In saying this we have no refer- 
ence to its inspiration or }ts place as a Di- 
vine revelation of its value as a source of 
mcral teaching—we are considering it sim- 
ply as literature. 

John Bunyan, the author of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” is an illustration of the wonder- 
ful effect that the thorough and constant 
reading of this one Book can have upon one’s 
literary style. Bunyan, as we all know, was 
an ignorant thinker, but after his conver- 
sion he became a devcut reader and student 
of the Bible. It was his constant companion. 
His acquaintance with other literature was 
very slight, but this one Book had so en- 
tered into his heart and mind that when he 
came to write “Pilgrim’s Progress,” learned 
men were astonished at the literary style 
of this ignorant peddler. The great Macau- 
lay said of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “There is 
no book in our literature on which we 
would so readily stake the fame of the old 
unpolluted English language, no book which 
shows so well how rich that language is.” 
When the first part of “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
appeared, literary scholars doubted that it 
could have been written by John Bunyan— 
whereupon he preved it to be his by writing 
the second part. From the very first his 
book has had a wide sale, and it is said that 
next to the Bible itself is the most popular 
and widely-read book in the English lan- 
guage. It has also been translated into 
eighty foreign languages and dialects. 

The explanation of al] this from the liter- 
ary side is to be found simply in the fact 
that the author of it joined with a vivid 
imagination an intimate acquaintance with 
the Bible, the Book of all books. 

John Ruskin, a writer of an entirely dif- 
ferent type, is another example of the power 
of the English Bible to develcp a clear and 
powerful literary style. For a union of 
clearness, simplicity, force, and yet perfect 
beauty, it would be hard to find Ruskin’s 
eaual. In his best efforts there is not a 
flaw to be found. Every word is exquisitely 


chosen and one feels instinctively in read- 
ing Ruskin that the word he uses is pre- 
cisely the only word to be used in that place; 
that tc change a single word or phrase in his 
sentences would be to introduce discord into 
sweet music. Ruskin himself tells us the 
source of his literary power. He says that 
his mother forced him by steady daily toil 
not only to read the Bible through, aloud, 
each year, but also to learn by heart scores 
of its chcicest chapters; and he adds that to 
this drill he owed the best part of his taste 
in literature. As he expresses it, “Once 
knowing the thirty-second chapter of Deut- 
eronomy, the one hundred and nineteenth 
Psalm, the sixteenth of First Corinthians, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and most of the 
Apocalypse, by heart, asd having always a 
way of thinking with myself what words 
meant, it was never possible for me, even in 
the foolishest times of youth, to write en- 
tirely superficial or formal English.” 

Abraham Lincoln wrote plain, everyday 
English in a style that was homely, but 
clear and forceful; and on some occasions 
(as, for example, in his Gettysburg speech) 
rose to the highest point in true oratory. 
Turning to the account of his youth, we 
learned that there were three books that he 
made his constant ccmpanions—the Bible. 
Shakespeare, and the Code of Indiana. In 
traveling about in his political campaigns he 
carried his Bible and Shakespeare with him. 
He once wrote to a friend: “I am profitably 
engaged in reading the Bible. Take all of 
this Book upon reason that you can, the bal- 
ance on faith, and you will live and die a 
better man. It is the best Book that God 
has given tc man.” 

Francis Bowen, late professor of English 
in Harvard University, in his book entitled 
“A Layman’s Study of the English Bible,” 
says: “It is not too much to say that the 
books of the Old and New Testament have 
exerted more influence on the course of hu- 
man affairs among civilized people than all 
cther books put together. Their imprint is 
on most of the literature, the philosophy, the 
legislation, and the history of the past sev- 
eral hundred years.” 

Edwin Arnold, author of “The Light of 
Asia,” stated that the Bible had had more 














influence upon his literary style and his con- 
ceptions of life than all other books ccm- 
bined. 

Goethe, the poet and philosopher, said: 
“It is a belief in the Bible, the fruit of deep 
meditation, which has served me as the 
guide of my moral and literary life. I have 
found it a capital safely invested and rich- 
ly productive of interest.” 

Charles Dickens likewise acknowledged 
his debt to the Bible. In praising his style 
a friend asked him where he got it. He re- 
plied immediately, “From the New Testa- 
ment, cf course.” 

William Cullen Bryant was indebted to 
the Book of Job in the Bible for the sugges- 
tion which led to the writing of Thanatop- 
sis. 

Edward Everett studied the Bible con- 
stantly and was greatly influenced by its 
style. 

John Bright ,said that to his incessant 
reading of the Bible he was indebted for any 
gifts of oratory that were his. 

Gladstone, the “grand old man” cf Great 
Britain, frequently testified to the influence 
that constant study of this Book of books 
had on his style and his life. 

Daniel Webster said: “If there be any 
thing in my style or thoughts to be com- 
mended, the credit is due to my kind parents 
for instilling into my mind an early love 
for the Scriptures.” 

The literary influence cf the Bible is not 
confined to the great classics of our lan- 
guage. It is reflected also in fiction, even 
some of the lighter novels of the present 
day. Many of our leading novelists confess 
their debt to the Bible for the conceptions 
and sometimes the very plot cf their novels. 
Hall Caine, for example, says: “I think I 
know my Bible as few literary men know it. 
There is no book in the world like it, and 
the finest novels ever written fall far short 
in interest of any one of the stories it tells. 
Whatever strong situations I have in my 
books are not cf my creation, but are taken 
from the Bible. ‘The Deemster’ is the story 
of the Prodigal Son; ‘The Bondman’ is the 
story of Esau and Jacob; ‘The Scapegoat’ 
is the story of Eli and his sons; and ‘The 
Manxman’ is the story of David and Uriah.” 

Our lighter current fiction, even, is often- 
times influenced by the Bible. Scmetimes 
this influence extends to the title of the 
novel; many popular novels of the present: 
day have titles which, if their readers only 
knew it, are taken directly, word for word, 
from the Bible. It would be interesting to 
know how many of those who read the book, 
“Many Waters,” kncw the Scripture verse 
from which the title is chosen. Or how many 
who read Augusta Evans Wilson’s novel, 
“A Speckled Bird,” noticed the Bible verse 
on which the story and the title are based? 
And so with many other popular novels, 
esnecially recent fiction. 

When we think, therefore, of the wav in 
which the Bible is universally recognized bv 
friend and foe alike. as the very cream of 
the world’s greatest literature: when we re- 
_ member how deeply it has affected all the 
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great classics in the English language, un- 
til it is impossible fully to understand our 
best verse and prose without a familiarity 
with the Bible, and when we realize that 
this influence has extended even into the 
field of lighter fiction—we are prepared to 
join with one who said of it: 

“This Book gave to Milton his incompar- 
able epic and to Bunyan his immortal alle- 
gcry. By its light Raphael painted his Sis- 
tine Madonna and Tennyson penned his un- 
dying hope in ‘In Memoriam.’ This Book 
gave to Gladstone his ideals of statesman- 
ship and made Cromwell the champion of 
civil and religious liberty. This Book cre- 
ated constitutional government in England, 
piloted the Mayflower acrcss the Atlantic, 
and made possible this great and growing 
Republic. This Book sent Florence Nightin- 
gale an angel of mercy to the Crimea, and 
sent Livingstone an: evangel of light to 
Darkest Africa. It was the inspiration of 
Wycliffe’s patriotism, of Savonarola’s elo- 
quence, of Luther’s courage, of Garibaldi’s 
heroism, and of Wesley’s devotion. It is in- 
deed ‘The Book of books,’ the one indispen- 
sable element of a truly liberal education.” 
—Southern Churchman. 


Them That Help Themselves 
By Clyde F. Armitage 

SLUNG my amateur camera over my 

shoulder to go and see an orphanage in 
the world’s most holy city—at least it is holy 
to more religions than any other city. As I 
stepped out of the hotel there came down the 
street a group of boys with swinging step 
and neat clean uniforms. Who were these? 
I did not stop to inquire—our.s not to rea- 
son why, ours to get the picture and obtain 
the story later. The trusty camera did its 
bit, and after the boys passed, a stranger 
volunteered the information that they were 
not soldiers-in-embryo, nor quasi-Scouts, but 
crphans living near by, going to one of the 
shrines of the city. 

“Supported by Near East Relief?” 

“No, a native orphanage.” 

We went to Bethlehem to see the little 
town that is unknown for anything else, but 
is known by every child in Christendom as 
the birthplace of our Lord. After seeing 
the place and Church of the Nativity, we 
looked for the practical work of the Master 
in the Near East Relief Orphanage where 
we had heard America was carrying cn, as 
in many other places, a constructive pro- 
gram of not only feeding the fatherless and 
motherless, but while they are dependent 
also giving them the training that will fit 
them for useful citizenship in their coun- 
tries. Imagine our pleasure when we learned 
that these girls—360 in number—are now in 
a native institution. This institution is lo- 
cated on the traditional site of the tree out 
cf which the cross of Jesus was made. 

Mount Athos, near Salonika, is even more 
holy—depending on what yardstick one uses. 
For it is a practically independent repub- 
lic of monks, for monks, and by monks, so 
sacred that nothing female—woman, hen, or 
otherwise—is allowed within its precincts. 
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When the government fcund it necessary to 
pre-empt some of the monks’ extra land for 
some of the million and a half refugees 
from Asia Minor that could find no other 
haven, a Wise Man of the East went to the 
state officials and to the monks with a prop- 
ositicn to save some of the orphans who 
were in distress and at the same time util- 
ize the land and a building and preserve the 
title to the monks by putting the orphans 
in this building. Agreed. He cares for them 
and they earn most of their living by grow- 
ing garden truck. The planner and present 
director is a native Protestant pastor. 
America has done well, but let us not be 
weary in well-doing and say, “I’m tired, why 
doesn’t George do it now?” George is doing 
it: we are team-mates. Gecrge who? George 
England has put in more through govern- 
ment grants than we have by government 
grants and popular subscription. George 
who? Gecrge Greece has carried on a feed- 
ing program that would be declared impos- 
sible by anyone who has seen Greece’s mis- 
erable farms and gardens and her general 
poverty. Land and buildings have been put 
at the disposal of the Christians driven 
from Asia Minor whom no other country 
would receive, and they had no more claim 
on Greece than Ireland has on the United 
States. Greece, with no mineral wealth in 
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her inhospitable mountains, Greece with 
her arid plains, Greece with her malaria and 
ruins and annual revolution, has done more 
than my fat, well-heeled Uncle Sam. But 
these ccuntries cannot assume the additional 
burden of the 35,000 orphans now in Amer- 
ica’s care. 

They are helping themselves—will not 
Heaven continue to help them through us 
who are the continual recipients of Heaven’s 
abundance? 


The First Thanksgiving 


HE Pilgrims lived on the Mayflower un- 

til a log house large enough for all was 
built. This was surrounded by a high, 
wooden barricade to keep off the Indians and 
wild animals. Afterward the men built a 
house for each of the nineteen families. Hcw 
their axes rang in the winter air, as they 
felled the trees for lumber to build these rude 
houses! How nobly the wives and mothers 
worked in the bitter cold of their uncom- 
fortable homes, washing, ironing, baking, 
brewing, pounding the corn, spinning the 
cloth, and making everything, singing cheer- 
fully all the while! 

How bravely the bcys and girls tried to 
bear the cold and the hunger without com- 
plaining, and in all the little ways helping 
their parents to build up a village out of the 
wild woods! What a hard time they had 
during the long and bitter winter! Often 
they did not have food encugh. Many Pil- 
grims were taken ill, and one-half of them 
died before spring came. 

One day a kind Indian walked out cf the 
woods, saying, ‘Welcome Englishmen!” 
The Indians showed them how to plant corn 
with a fish or two in each hill to fertilize it; 
how to build a birchbark canoe, snow-shoes, 
and moccasins. The Mayflower went tc 
England and returned with plenty of food. 

So in the fall about a year after they had 
arrived, the Pilgrims had food enough to 
last all the next winter. They were happy 
then and said, “Let us thank God.” So a 
Thanksgiving meeting was held. The Pil- 
-zrims enjoyed their good dinner of wild tur- 
key, and invited the friendly Indians to 
feast with them. But it was not until Abra- 
ham Lincoln was President of the United 
States that Thanksgiving Day was observed 
annually, though the custom was originated 
by the Pilgrim fathers—From World 
Stories Retold. 


Worrying and Meeting the Crisis 

N a keen analysis of personal character 

a writer called attention to the way in 
which a certain man worried over small 
matters, but when it came to the actual 
crisis he always met it with courage and 
bore himself bravely. How true this de- 
scription is! We know the type and perhaps 
we are aware of the same tendency in our 
own character and experience. 

This gives us a certain kind of comfort, 
if we can derive consolation from situations 
which are such a blend of weakness and 
strength. That worrying is a weakness ad- 
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mits of no discussicn. If it may be relieved, 
however, by the assurance that we may be- 
depended upon to bold steady in the crisis, 
then it may be borne with a hopeful spirit. 

And as a matter of experience, we know 
that some of the worst fretters in respect 
to little details are the steadiest and most 
courageous persons when the actual crisis is 
on. They seem to have spent their fears in 
situaticns where courage was not needed 
and to have used their resolution and con- 
fidence in the place where it is demanded. 
It is all splendid. ' 

But how much better not to have worried 
at all! If when the crisis comes we are go- 
ing tc behave bravely, then let us not fear 
when there is nothing to make us afraid.— 
Zion’s Herald. 


Squaring Gifts With Beliefs 


MEMBER of my congregation brought 
in a surprising gift to the church. I 
heard of it and went to see him and said: 
“You must have had a very prosperous year 
to make such an increase in your gift.” But 
the man replied, “No, I have not. In fact, 
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LET EVERYBODY SING 


(THERE'S trouble in the valley, 
Thunder on the hill, 

But a halleluiah feelin’ 
In the ole lan’ still. 





The barns are big with plenty, 
The corn is took to mill— 
Oh, the halleluiah feelin’s 


In the ole lan’ still. 


And the song that we're a singin’ 
Has a chorus with a thrill— 
That halleluiah feelin’s 
In the ole lan’ still. 
—Frank L. Stanton, in The 


Atlanta Constitution. 
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I have not had as good a year as usual. But 
I discovered I had not been giving intelli- 
gently. This appeared to me as I was mak- 
ing out my checks for the month. I have 
never dcubted that the Church was more to 
me than my automobile, but my giving did 
not reflect that fact. My pastor means more 
to me than my chauffeur, but that fact is 
not revealed by my check-book. I could get 
along without an automobile, but I could not 
without the Church. I am ashamed that I 
have put so low a rating on the value cf my 
pastor to me and to my children and to my 
home. I have not been more prosperous, 
but I am trying to square my gifts with my 
beliefs. And I will not dispose of my auto- 
mobile nor dispense with the services of my 
chauffeur either.” 

I ecnfess that story made me look over my 
accounts to see how belief and gift agreed. 
Only too often we give thoughtlessly, or we 
have no sense of proportion, or we allow 
indulgence to violate the treasury of the 
Lord.—Dr. John F. Carson, pastor Central 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, New 
York. 





A Hint for Christmas 


MINISTER of experience was asked the 

other day, by the chairman of a church 
committee which had recently summoned a 
ycung minister to its pulpit, what the 
church could do to help the youthfu! begin- 
ner. 

“Give him three hundred dollars for the 
purchase of books,” was the reply. 

That minister, being of the profession, 
knew what he was talking about. Most 
graduates of theological schools have few 
books other than textbooks. It frequently 
happens, too, that the long, expensive aca- 
demic and theological training has left the 
graduate with a debt. When that obliga- 
tion has been met, the children have come 
along. In consequence, books urgently 
needed are never procured. We do not 
know of a better equipment, or one 
that wculd more surely spell success for 
the young minister, than‘a library of one 
hundred good books. Among them should 
be a standard dictionary and a reliable en- 
cyclopedia. He was a discerning teacher 
who told his students that the difference be- 
tween a wise man and a fool was the differ- 
ence in the distance between the dictionary 
and the desk. 

But the public library has the books, one 
suggested. All brain werkers know it and 
appreciate it; but they know also that a 
book owned and at hand in the crisis is 
worth many times the book away off on the 
public library shelves. 

More than one pastorate that terminated 
suddenly and sadly would have lengthened 
and ripened had the minister had three hun- 
dred dollars at the first with which to found 
a private library, for gocd books would have 
saved the day. Other considerations being 
equal. the parish will be investing wisely, 
too, for it will get better and better ser- 
mons. This suggestion is passed on to other 
parishes. The pastor is not rich; his salary 
is not large. Let generous parishioners see 
that there is no dearth of bcoks and maga- 
zines in his home. We know of one parish- 
ioner who takes care that her minister is 
regularly supplied with the best magazines 
of the day.—The Christian Register. 

Oo 

“The only way to make our lives really 
count, to make others glad and eager to have 
us live among them, is to live as God asks 
us to live—as Jesus lived.” 

o 

Let us give thanks to God upon Thanks- 
giving Day. Nature is beautiful and fel- 
low-men are dear, and duty is close beside 
us, and God is over us and in us.—Phillips 
Brooks. 

o 


The truest test of civilization is not the 
census, nor the size of cities, nor the crops; 
but the kind of men the country turns out. 
—Emerson. 

Oo 


Thanksgiving Day is only our annual time 
for saying grace at the table of eternal good- 
ness.—James M. Dudley. 
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